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THE COLUMBIAN SPEAKER. 


1. LOVE OF POLITICAL POWER. 


T is a common idea in our country that politi- 

cal power is the highest prize which society has 
to offer. We know not a more general delusion, 
nor is it the least dangerous. Instilled as it is in 
our youth, it gives infinite excitement tv political 
ambition. It turns the active talent of the coun- 
try to public station as the supreme good, and makes 
it restless, intriguing, and unprincipled. It calls out 
hosts of selfish competitors for the comparatively few 
places, and encourages a bold, unblushing pursuit of 
personal elevation, which a just moral sense and self 
respect in the community would frown upon and cover 
with shame. 

To govern others has always been thought the high- 
est function on earth. We have a remarkable proof 
of the strength and pernicious influence of this per- 
suasion, in the manner in which history has been 
written. Who fill the pages of history? Political 
and military leaders, who have lived for one end — to 
subdue and govern their fellow-beings. These oc- 
-cupy the foreground, and the people,’ the. human 
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race, dwindle into insignificance, and are almost lost 
behind their masters. 

The proper and noblest object of history is to re- 
cord the vicissitudes of society, its spirit in different 
ages, the causes which have determined its progress 
and decline, and especially the manifestation and 
growth of its highest attributes and interests, of in- 
telligence, of the religious principle, of moral senti- 
ment, of the elegant and useful arts, of the triumphs 
of man over nature and himself. Instead of this, we 
have records of men in power, often weak, oftener 
wicked, who did little or nothing for the advancement 
of their age, who were in no sense its representatives, 
whom the accident of birth, perhaps, raised to influ- 
ence. We have the quarrels of courtiers, the in- 
trigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, royal births 
and deaths, and the secrets of a palace, that sink of 
lewdness and corruption. 

These are the staples of history, The invention 
of printing, of gunpowder, and of the mariner’s com- 
pass, were too mean aflairs for History to trace. She 
was bowing before kings and warriors. She had vol- 
umes for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Es- 
sex in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page for 
Shakespeare ; and if Bacon had not filled an office, 
she would hardly have recorded his name, in her 
anxiety to preserve the deeds.and sayings of that 
Solomon of his age, James I. 

Such is the manner in which history has been writ- 
ten; yet it seems to us that the rulers of men have 
usurped a place beyond their due. Political power is 
not the noblest power. There are higher sources of 
happiness, and more important in human affairs, than 
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political rule. Moral and religious worth, dignity of 
character, loftiness of sentiment, all that makes man 
a blessing to himself and society, lies beyond the 
province of laws and the lawgivers of the world. 


2. DREAM NOT, BUT WORK.’ 


REAM not, but work! Be bold, be brave! 
Let not a coward spirit crave 
Escape from tasks allotted ! 
Thankful for toil and danger be ; 
Duty’s high call will make thee flee 
The vicious, the besotted. 


Think not thy share of strife too great; 

Speed to thy post, erect, elate ; 
Strength from above is given 

To those who combat sin and wrong, 

Nor ask how much, nor count how long 
They with the foe have striven. 


Wage ceaseless war ’gainst lawless might ; 
Speak out the truth ; act out the right ; 
Shicld the defenceless ; 
Be firm, be strong, improve the time; 
Pity the sinner ; but for crime, 
Crush it, relentless. , 


Strive on, strive on, nor ever deem 
Thy work complete. Care not to seem, 
But be, a Christian true. 
Think, speak, and act ’gainst mean device 3. 
Wrestle with those who sacrifice ne 
The many to the few. 
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Forget thyself, but bear in mind 
The claims of suffering human kind ; 
So shall the welcome night, 
Unseen,.o’ertake thee, and thy soul, 
Sinking in ‘slumber at the goal, 
Wake in eternal light. 


&. ROBERT RAIKES AND LAFAYETTE... 


T is not many years since we beheld the most sin- 
gular and memorable pageant in the annals of time. 
It was a pageant more sublime and affecting than the 
progress of Hlizabeth through England, after the de- 
feat of the Armada; than the return of Francis I. to 
his own beautiful France; than the march of the 
conqueror of Austerlitz to Paris. I allude to the 
‘visit of Lafayette to America. 

But he returned to the land of the dead, rather than 
of the living. How many of those who had fought 
with him lay buried in a soldier’s or a sailor’s grave ! 
iow many who had survived the perils of battle on 
the land and the ocean had expired on the death-bed 
of peace! Those who survived to celebrate with him 
the jubilee of his return to America, were stricken in 
years 4nd hoary-headed. How venerable these patri- 
archs ! how sublime their gathering through all the 
land! how joyful their welcome! how affecting their 
farewell ! 

But turn from Lafayette, the favorite of the old 
and the new world, to Robert Raikes, whose peaceful 
benevolence and unambitious achievements have so 
greatly blessed mankind. Let us imagine him to 
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have visited our land to celebrate with us the year of 
jubilee. 

No national ship would have been offered to bear 
him, a nation’s guest, from the bright shores of the 
rising to the brighter shores of the setting sun; no 
national music would have welcomed him in notes of 
rapture, as they rolled along the Atlantic and echoed 
through the valley of the Mississippi; no military 
procession would have heralded his way through 
crowded streets, thick-set with the banner and the 
plume ; not such would have been the reception of 
Robert Raikes in the land of the Pilgrims. 

The temples of the Most High would be the scenes 
of his triumph. Parents would honor himwas more 
than a brother ; children would welcome him as more 
than a father. The faltering words of age, the firm 
and. steady voice of manhood, the silvery notes of 
youth, would bless him as a Christian patrons) Such 
would be the reception of Robert Raikes, the founder 
of Sunday schools, the Howard of the Christian 
church. 

Poetry and eloquence, painting and sculpture, have 
celebrated the virtues of Lafayette ; ; but the time may 
come when the star of his fame, no longer glittering 
in the zenith, shall be seen, pale and glimmering, on 
the verge of the horizon. 

The name of Robert Raikes will never be forgot- 
ten ; the lambent flame of his glory is as the eter- 
nal fire of heaven. Let mortals then admire and 
imitate Lafayette ; but the just made perfect and the 
ininistering spirits around God’s throne have wel- 
comed Robert Raikes as a fellow laborer in the same 

glorious cause of man’s redemption. 
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4, THE PATRIOT’S DUTY. 


HE present situation of our country calls for the 
active patriotism, the united efforts, and the per- 
severing zeal of every true friend to its welfare and 
independence. We are engaged in a war with a na- 
tion that acknowledges no other law than its own 
power; no other rights than such as proceed from 
its own will ; no justice but such as is obtained by 
submission. The nature of its government is inso- 
lent, cruel, and despotic; and though it has heaped 
countless injuries on our country, yet there are found 
among us*men who call themselves Americans — the 
friends of peace, the disciples of Washington — who 
say we have no cause of war; that Great Britain has 
done us no wrong; that her numerous spoliations, her 
unceasing aggressions, were merely the exercise of 
her own rights ; and that her piratical maritime sys- 
tem is the acknowledged law of nations. 

Gracious Heaven! where sleeps the shade of 
Washington, while these men thus dare prostitute his 
name? Disciples of Washington! They have not.a 
single spark of the ethereal fire, the patriotic zeal, 
that warmed his breast. He loved his country above 
all others; he cherished her liberties and indepen- 
dence; he never looked with indifference upon the 
violation of her rights ; palliated or excused the at- 
tack upon her honor, Disciples of Washington! He 
promoted a spirit of concord, enjoined obedience to 
the laws, confidence in the general government, and 
with his dying breath adjured his countrymen to pre- 
serve indissoluble the union of the states. They fo- 
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ment jealousies, weaken the obligation of the laws, 
and, by every means in their power, excite disaffection 
and resistance to the general government. They — 
these men who vauntingly style themselves the peace 
party, the friends of commerce, the disciples of 
Washington — are at war with every sentiment that 
reigned in the bosom of that great and good man — 
with every principle of our independence — with 
every measure in defence of our rights and honor. 

Fellow-citizens, we are at war with England for 
the security and protection of our most precious 
rights and interests. Violation after violation, in- 
sult upon insult, had we borne for nearly twenty 
years, till there was an accumulation of wrongs and 
injuries, which could no longer be endured without 
the sacrifice of every virtuous and honorable senti- 

ment. 

If the blessings of liberty be dear to us, if we 
value the noble heritage of independence, won by the 
valor and blood of the fathers of our Revolution, 
and transmitted to us in all its perfection and glory, — 
we must support our government in a vigorous prose- 
tion of the war, till we obtain complete redress of all 
our wrongs, restitution of our plundered property, 
liberation of our enslaved countrymen, and respect 
for our maritime rights and independence. Among 
Americans there should be but one voice on this sub- 
ject, whatever may be our difference of opinion on 
Jocal concerns. 

Let us then rally round our government, support 
the friends of the Constitution and. of independence, 
indignantly frown upon every attempt to dismember 
the Union or truckle to the enemy. We fight under 
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the banner of the Union of the States, the Freedom 
of the Seas, the Independence of our Country. Here 
let us take our stand —firm on this rock erect the 
citadel of our liberties; and though the storms of | 
faction beat against its front, though treason attempt 
to sap its foundation, though the enemy assail its por- 
tals, we shall gloriously triumph, avenge our wrongs, 
secure our rights, and save our country. 


5. TRELAWNEY. * 


GOOD sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true; © 
King James’s men shall understand 
What Cornish men can do. 
And have they fixed the where and when ? 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men a 
Will know the reason why. 


And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die? 

There’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. ~ 


Out spake their captain brave and bold; 
A merry wight was he: 
Though London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
We’d set Trelawney free. 
We’ll cross the Tamar hand to hand ; 
The Severn is no stay ; 


* Trelawney was one of the bishops committed to the Tower by 
James II. 
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‘With one and all, and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay ? 


And when we come to London wall — 
A pleasant sight to view — 
‘Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all! 
Here’s men as good as you.” 
Trelawney he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawney he may die, 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why. 


And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 

There’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why. 


——— eo —_ 


6. -BLANKETS AND TOP-BOOTS FOR THE 
CANNIBALS, 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: “It is. with feek 

ings of mingled pleasure and regret. that I ap- 
pear before you: of pleasure, to find that this excel- 
lent and world-wide-known society is in so promising 
a condition ; and of regret, that you have not chosen 
a worthier chairman ;,in fact, one who is more capa- 
ble than myself of dealing with a subject of so vital 
importance as this.) But, although I may be unwor- 
thy of the honor, I am proud to state that I have 
been a subscriber to this society from its commence- 
ment ; feeling sure that nothing can tend more to the 
advancement. of. civilization, social reform, fireside 
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comfort, and domestic economy among the Cannibals, 
than the diffusion of blankets and top-boots. Here, 
in this New England of ours, which is the land of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as I suppose you all know — or, 
as our great poet so trutnfully and beautifully ex- 
presses the same fact, — 


“Ye Pilgrim Sires, New England’s boast, 
Firm as your rock-surrounded coast,” 


what, down the long vista of years, have conduced 
more to our successes in arms, and arts, and song, 
than blankets ? Indeed, I never gaze upon a blanket 
without my thoughts reverting fondly to the days of 
my early childhood. Where should we all have been 
now but for those warm and fleecy coverings ? 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Our first and tender memo- 
ries are all associated with blankets; blankets when 
in our nurses’ arms, blankets in our cradles, \blankets 
in our cribs, blankets to our truydle-beds in our school 
days, and blankets to our four-posters now. There- 
fore, I say, it becomes our bounden duty as men— 
and, with feelings of pride, I add, as Americans — to 
initiate the untutored savage, the wild and somewhat 
uncultivated denizen of the prairie, into the comfort 
and warmth of blankets, and to supply him, as far 
as practicable, with those reasonable, seasonable, 
Juxurious, and useful appendages. At such a mo- 
ment as this, the lines of another|poet strike familiarly 
upon the ear. Let me see, they are something like 
this :— 


‘‘ Blankets have charms to soothe the savage breast, 
And to— to do—a——” 


I forget the rest. Do we grudge our money for such 
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a purpose? I answer, fearlessly, No! Could we 
spend it better at home? I reply, most emphatically, 
No! True, it may be said that there are thousands 
of our own people who at this moment are wandering 
about the streets of our great cities without food to 
eat or rags to cover them. But what have we to do 
with them? Our thoughts, our feelings, and ir 
sympathies are all wafted on the wings of charity’ to 
the dear and interesting Cannibals in the far-off islands 
of the green Pacific Ocean. Besides, have not our 
own poor the almshouses to go to; the luxurious 
straw of the station-houses to repose. upon, if they 
please ; ; | the substantial pea soup, oan ever-tooth- 
some, although somewhat scanty allowance of mush 
and molasses provided for them? But let it ever be 
remembered that our own people are not savages and 
man-eaters ; and, therefore, our philanthropy would be 
wasted upon them. \ To return to our subject.) Per- 
haps some person or persons here may wonder why 
we should not send out slippers and overshoes as well 
as top-boots. To those I will say, that top-boots 
alone answer the object desired — namely, not only 
to keep the feet dry, but the legs warm, and thus to 
combine the double uses of shoes and stockings... Is 
it not an instance of the remarkable foresight of this 
society, that it purposely. abstains from sending out 
any other than top-boots ? | To show the gratitude of 
the Cannibals for the (iene conferred upon them, I 
will just mention that, within the last few weeks, his 
illustrious Majesty, Hokee Pokey Wankey Fum the 
First, — surnamed by his loving subjects, ‘The Mag- 
nificent,’ from the fact of his wearing, on Sundays, a 
shirt-collar and an eyeglass/as full Court costume, — 
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has forwarded the president of the society a very 
handsome present, consisting of two live alligators, awc. a 
boa-constrictor, |and three pots of preserved Indian, 
to be eaten with toast ; and I am told, by competent 
judges, that it is quite equal to potted ham or desic- 
cated codfish. 7 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I will not trespass on 
your patience by making any further remarks ; know- 
ing how incompetent I am—no, no! I don’t mean 
~ that — knowing how incompetent you all are —no! 
I don’t mean that either — but you all know what I 
mean. Like the ancient Roman lawgiver, I am in a 
peculiar position ; for the fact is, I cannot sit down — 
I mean to say, that I cannot sit down without saying 
that — that —if there ever was an institution, it is this 
institution ; and, therefore, I ‘beg to propose, ‘ Pros- 
perity to the Society for the Distribution of Blankets 
and Top-Boots among the Natives of the Cannibal 
Islands.’’ 


a 


¥ 


7. RIGHTS AND DUTIES. - 


* 


E hear in these days a great deal respecting 

Rights: the rights of private judgment, the 
rights of labor, the rights of property, and the rights 
of man. Rights are grand things, divine things in 
this world of God’s; but the way in which we ex- 
pound those rights, alas! seems to me to be the 
very incarnation of selfishness. I can see noth- 
ing very noble in a man who is forever going about 
calling for his own rights. Alas! alas! for the man 
who feels nothing more grand in this wondrous, di- 
vine world than his own rights. 
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Brother men, the Rights of Labor are sometimes 
considered as opposed to the Rights of Property. I 
cannot see anything noble in that. I cannot see any- 
thing manly in that ferocious struggle: between rich 
- and poor; the one striving to take as much, and the 
other to keep as much, as he can. The cry of ‘* My 
rights, your duties,’ I think we might change to 
something nobler. If we could learn to say, ‘‘ My 
duties, your rights,’’ we should come to the same 
thing in the end; but the spirit would be different. 

Almost two-thousand years ago there was One here 
on this earth who lived the grandest life that ever has 
been lived yet, a life that every thinking man, with 
deeper or shallower meaning, has agreed to call Di- 
vine. I read little respecting His rights or of His 
claims of rights; but I have read a great deal re- 
specting His duties. Every act He did He called a 
duty. I read very little in that life respecting His 
rights; but I hear a vast deal respecting His 
wrongs — wrongs infinite, wrongs borne with a ma 
jestic, Godlike silence. His reward? His reward 
was the reward that God gives to all His true and 
noble ones, — to be cast out in his day and generation, 
and a life-conferring death at last. These were His 
rights ! 


8. UNCLE JOE. 


HAVE in memory a little story, 
That few indeed would care to tell but me; 
’Tis not of love, nor fame, nor yet of glory, 
Although a little colored with the three ; 
In very truth, I think as much, perchance, 
As most tales disembodied from romance. 
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Joe lived about the village, and was neighbor 

To every one who had hard work to do; 
If he possessed a genius, ’twas for labor, 

Most people thought; but there was one or two 
Who sometimes said, when he arose to go, 
‘‘Come in again and see us, Uncle Joe!” 


The ‘‘ Uncle ’’ was a courtesy they gave, 
And felt they could afford to give to him, 
Just as the master makes of some good slave 

An Aunt Jemima, or an Uncle Jim; 
And of this dubious kindness Joe was glad: 
Poor fellow, it was all he ever had ! 


A mile or so away he had a brother — 

A rich, proud man, that people didn’t hire ; 
But Joe had neither sister, wife, nor mother, 
And baked his corn-cake at his cabin fire 

After the day’s work, hard for you or me, 
But be was never tired — how could he be? 


They called him dull, but he had eyes of quickness 
For everybody that he could befriend ; 

Said one and all, ‘‘ How kind he is in sickness,’’ 
But there, of course, his goodness had an end. 

Another praise there was might have been given, 

For one or more days out of every seven — 


With his old pickaxe swung across his shoulder, 
And downcast eyes, and shaw and sober tread, 
He sought the place of graves, aud“@ach beholder 

Wondered, and asked some other who was dead ; 
But when he digged all day, nobody thought 
That he had done a whit more than he ought. 
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At length one winter, when the sunbeams slanted 
Faintly and cold across the churchyard snow, 

The bell tolled out — alas! a grave was wanted, 
And all looked anxiously for Uncle Joe ; 

His spade stood there against his own roof-tree, 

There was his pickaxe too, but where was he ? 


They called and called again, but no replying ; 
Smooth at the window, and about the door 

The snow in cold and heavy drifts was lying ; 
He didn’t need the daylight any more. 

One shook him roughly, and another said, 

‘“‘ As true as preaching, Uncle Joe is dead! ”’ 


And when they wrapped him in the linen, fairer, 
And finer, too, than he had worn till then, 
They found a picture — haply of the sharer 
Of sunny hope some time; or where or when. 
They did not care to know, but closed his eyes 
And placed it in the coffin where he lies! 


None wrote his epitaph, nor saw the beauty 

Of the pure love that reached into the grave, 
Nor how in unobtrusive ways of duty, 

He kept, despite the dark ; but men less brave 
Have left great names, while not a willow bends 
Above his dust — poor Joe, he had no friends! 


9. JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 


HE saddest thing in the Union meetings of last 
year was the constant presence, in all of them, | 
of the clink of coin, the whirr of spindles, the dust 
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of trade. The most distinguished speaker at Faneuil 
Hall, when he sought for the value of the Union, 
could only bewail the loss of our commercial inter- 
course, the certainty of hostile tariffs, and danger to 
the navy. 

I must confess these pictures of the mere industrial 
value of the Union made me profoundly sad. I look, 
as beneath the skilful pencil trait after trait leaps to 
glowing life, and ask, at last, Is this all? Where 
are the nobler elements of national purpose and life ? 
Is this the whole fruit of ages of toil, sacrifice, and 
thought — those cunning fingers, the overflowing lap, 
labor vocal on every hill-side, and commerce whiten- 
ing every sea— all the dower of one haughty, over- 
bearing race? The zeal of the Puritan, the faith of 
the Quaker, a century of colonial health, and then 
this large civilization, does it result only in a work- 
shop —fops melted in baths and perfumes, and men 
grim with toil? Raze out then the eagle from our ban- 
ner, and paint instead Niagara used for a cotton mill ! 

O, no! not such the pictures my glad heart sees 
when I look forward. Once plant deep in the*nation’s 
heart the love of right, let there grow out of it the 
firm purpose of duty, and then, from the higher plane 
of Christian manhood, we can put aside of the right 
hand and the left these narrow, childish, and merce- 
nary considerations. 

“ Leave to the soft Campanian 
His baths and his perfumes ; 
Leave to the sordid race of Tyre 
Their dyeing vats and looms; 
Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar; 


Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore; ” 
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but for us, the children of a purer civilization, the 
pioneers of a Christian future, — it is for us to found 
a Capitol whose corner-stone is Justice, and whose 
top-stone is Liberty ; within the sacred precincts of 
whose Holy of Holies dwelleth One who is no re- 
specter of persons, but hath made of one blood all 
nations of the earth to serve him. Crowding to the 
shelter of its stately arches, I see old and young, 
learned and ignorant, rich and poor, native and for- 
eign, Pagan, Christian, and Jew, black and white, in 
one glad, harmonious, triumphant procession. 
‘“« Blest and thrice blest the Roman, 
Who sees Rome’s brightest day ; 
Who sees the long, victorious pomp 
Wind down the Sacred Way, 
And through the bellowing forum, 
And round the suppliant’s grove, 


Up to the everlasting gates 
Of Capitolian Jove!” 


10. THE BELL. 


N some strange land and time, —for so thestory runs, 

— they were about to found a bell for a mighty 
tower, — a hollow, starless heaven of iron. 

It should toll for dead monarchs, ‘‘The king is 
dead ;”’ and make glad clamor for the new prince, 
‘‘ Long live the king!’’ It should proclaim so great a 
passion, or so grand a pride, that either would be 
worshipped ; or, wanting these, forever hold its peace. 
Now, this bell was not to be dug out of the cold 
mountain ; it was to be made of something that had 
been warmed with a human touch, or loved with a 
human love. 7 
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And so the people came like pilgrims to a shrine, 
and cast their offerings into the furnace. 

By and by, the bell was alone in its chamber ; 
and its four windows looked out to the four quarters 
of heaven. For many a day it hung dumb. 

The winds came and went, but they only set it sigh- 
ing ; birds came and sang under its eaves, but it was 
an iron horizon of dead melody still. All the meaner 


__ strifes and passions of men rippled on below it; they 


out-groped the ants, and out-wrought the bees, and 
out-watched the shepherds of Chaldéa; but the cham- 
ber of the bell was as dumb as the cave of Mach- 
pelah. 

At last there came a time when men grew grand 
for Right and Truth, and stood shoulder to shoulder 
over all the land, and went down like reapers to the 
harvest of death; looked into the graves of them 
that slept, and believed there was something grander 
than living; glanced on into the far future, and dis- 
cerned there was something better than dying; and 
so, standing between the quick and the dead, they 
quitted themselves like men. 

Then the bell awoke in its chamber; and the great 
wave of its music rolled gloriously out, and broke 
along the blue walls of the world like an anthem. 
Poured into that fiery heat together, the humblest 
_ gifts were blent in one great wealth, and accents fee- 
ble as a sparrow’s song grew eloquent and strong ; 
and lo! a people’s stately soul heaved on the waves 
of a mighty voice. 

We thank God, in this our day, for the furnace and 


the fire; for the good sword and the true word ; for 


the great triumph and the little song. 
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By the memory of the Ramah into which war has 
turned the land, for the love of the Rachels now la 
menting within it, for the honor of Heaven and the 
hope of mankind, let us who stand here, past and 
present, clasping hands over our heads, the broad age 
dwindled to a line under our feet, and ridged with 
the graves of dead martyrs; let us declare before 
God and these witnesses, — 

‘“« We will finish the Work that the Fathers began.”’ 
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11. THE RIGHTS OF MANKIND* 


ENTLEMEN : It is no part of my Christianity to 
‘‘send the mother that bore me into eternal 
bondage,” nor will I suffer the Commissioners to 
steal my friends, to kidnap my brother men. I am 
willing enough to suffer all that this Court will ever 
lay on me. But I will not myself do such a wrong, 
nor allow such wickedness to be done—so help me 
God! 

I love my country, my kindred of humanity; I 
love my God, the Father of the white man and the 
black man ; and am I to suffer the Liberty of America 
to be trodden under the hoof of slave-drivers, or of 
the judicial slaves of slave-drivers? I was neither 
born nor bred for that. I drew my first breath in a 
little town not far off, a poor little town, where the 
farmers and mechanics first unsheathed the Revolu- 
tionary sword, which, after eight years of i 
clove asunder the Gordian knot that bound 
to the British yoke. 
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* See note, p. 29. 
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One raw morning in spring —it will be eighty 
years the 19th day of this month— Hancock and 
Adams, the Moses and Aaron of that Great Deliver- 
ance, were both at Lexington; they also had ‘“ ob- 
structed an officer ’’ with brave words. British sol- 
diers, a thousand strong, came to seize them and 
carry them over sea for trial, and so nip the bud of 
Freedom auspiciously opening in that early spring. 
The town militia came together before daylight, ‘ for 
training.’’ A great, tall man, with a large head and a 
high, wide brow, their captain, — one’ who had “ seen 
service,” marshalled them into line, numbering but 
seventy, and bade ‘“‘every man load his piece with 
powder and ball. I will order the first man shot that 
runs away,’’ said he, when some faltered. ‘ Don’t 
fire unless fired upon, but if they want to have a 
war, let it begin here.”’ 

Gentlemen, you know what followed ; those farmers 
and mechanics ‘fired the shot heard round the 
world.”’ A little monument covers the bones of such 
as before had pledged their fortune and their sacred 
honor to the Freedom of America, and that day gave 
it also their lives. JI was born in that little town, and 
bred up amid the memories of that day. When a 
boy, my mother lifted me up, one Sunday, in her re- 
ligious, patriotic arms, and held me while I read the 
first monumental line I ever saw — 


“« Sacred to Liberty and the Rights of Mankind.’ 


Since then I have studied the memorial marbles of 
Greece and Rome, in many an ancient town; nay, on 
Egyptian obelisks, have read what was written before 
the Eternal roused up Moses to lead Israel out of 
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Egypt, but no chiselled stone has ever stirred me to 
such emotion as these rustic names of men who fell 


‘« In the Sacred Cause of God and their Country.’ 


Gentlemen, the Spirit of Liberty, the Love of Jus- 
‘tice, was early fanned into a flame in my boyish heart. 
That monument covers the bones of my own kins- 
folks ; it was their blood which reddened the long, 
green grass at Lexington. It was my own name 
which stands chiselled on that stone; the tall Captain 
who marshalled his fellow farmers and mechanics into 
stern array, and spoke such brave and dangerous 
words as opened the war of American Independence, 
—the last to leave the field, — was my father’s 
father. I learned to read out of his Bible, and with 
a musket he that day captured from the foe I learned 
also another religious lesson, that 


‘« Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience to God.” 


I keep them both, ‘‘ Sacred to Liberty and the Rights 
of Mankind,”’ to use them both, ‘ In the Sacred Cause 
of God and my Country.” ‘ 

Gentlemen of the jury, and you, my fellow-country- 
men of the North, I leave the matter with you. Say, 
‘‘Guilty!’’ You cannot do it. ‘Not Guilty!” I 
know you will, for you remember there is another 
court, not of fugitive-slave-bill law, where we shall 
all be tried by the justice of the Infinite God. Hear- 
ken to the last verdict: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done tt unto me.”’ 


The above is an extract from Theodore Parker’s Defence for the 
“misdemeanor of a speech in Fancuil Hall, against kidnapping.” 
The case did not come to trial, being thrown out on account of some 
legal informality. The Defence was published, but not delivered in 
court. , 
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12. MATTIE STEPHENSON. 


S the processes which seem to threaten the disso- 
lution of matter produce crystals, so the severest 
scourges which fall upon man develop the very high- 
est types of humanity. Out of the masses of dead 
and dying, angels rise and hover above the gloom and 


_ anguish, and men view the beautiful image of the 


very perfection of their race. 

Mattie Stephenson was a young girl of Towanda, 
Illinois. She was obscure, and never had a thought 
of hurrying through life to a monument. She heard 
of the scourge of pestilence in Memphis; «and, self- 
forgetting, she resolved to hasten to the relief of suf- 


fering, and stand a faithful friend at the couch of | 


death. She went, unheralded and unobserved, into 
the stricken city, offered her services to the Howard 
Association, and was accepted. What she did will 


never all be known. In the death-chamber, often but 


two were present, —the young girl and the suflerer, — 
and their lips are sealed forever. It is simply known 


_ that Mattie Stephenson was good and brave, and 


freely offered up her own young life for her fellow- 
creatures. Hers was a holy mission; and she per- 
formed her full work. 

Did her father or mother in Towanda weep for her? 
Did a brother or sister tremble at the thought that 
their dear one was in the ranks where the shalts were 
flying thick and deadly? She herself was stricken 
and fell. Her memory is dear to Memphis, and her 
shrine is sacred as that of a saint. Her life was 
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15. THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


HE war of centuries is at a close. The patronage 
and proscriptions of Ebrington have failed. The 
procrastination and economy of Russell have tii- 
umphed. Let a thanksgiving be proclaimed from the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s ! 
Let the Lords and Commons of England vote their 


gratitude to the vicious and victorious economist! - 


Let the guns of London Tower proclaim the triumph 
which has cost, in the past, coffers of gold and tor- 
rents of blood, and, in this year, masses of putrefac- 
tion, to achieve, England! your great difficulty is 
at an end; your gallant and impetuous enemy is 
dead. Ireland, or rather the remains of Ireland are 
yours at last. Your red ensign floats, not from the 
Custom House, where you played the robber; not 
from Limerick wall, where you played the cutthroat ; 
but it flies from a thousand graveyards, where the 
titled” niggards of your cabinet have won the battle 
which your soldiers could not terminate. 

Go; send your scourge steamer to the Western 
coast to convey some memorial of your conquest ; 
and in the halls where the flags and cannon you have 
captured from a world of foes are grouped together, 
there let a shroud, stripped from some privileged 
corpse, be for its proper price displayed. Stop not 
there ; change your war crest; America has her 
eagle ; let England have her vulture. What emblem 
more fit for the rapacious power whose statesman- 
ship depopulates, and whose commerce is gorged 
with famine prices? That is her proper signal. But 
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whatever the monarch journalists of Europe may say, 
Ireland, thank God, is not down yet. She is on her 
knee ; but her hand is clinched against the giant, and 
she has yet power to strike. 

Last year, from the Carpathian heights, we heard 
the cry of the Polish insurrectionists: ‘‘ There is 
hope for Poland, while in Poland there is a life to 
lose.’’? There is hope for Ireland, while in Ireland 
there is a life to lose. True it is, thousands upon 
thousands of our comrades have fallen ; but thousands 
upon thousands still survive; and the fate of the 
dead shall quicken the purposes of the living. The 
stakes are too high for us to throw up the hand until 
the last card has been played; too high for us to 
throw ourselves in despair upon the coffins of our 
starved and swindled partners. 

A peasant population, generous and heroic, a me- 
chanic population, honest and industrious, is at stake. 

They cannot, must not, be lost. 


16. SPEECH OF HECTOR DE LONGUEBEAU, 


Speech made at a dinner of the City Fathers. There were present 
the Mayor, the Aldermen, the Common Council, and other officials. 


R. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMANS: Your ex- 
cellent chairman, Mistar Smyth Robingsong, he 
have say to me, ‘‘ Make de toast.’”’ Den I say to 
bim dat I have no toast to make; but he nudge my 
elbow ver soft, and say dat dere is von toast dat no- 
body but von Frenchman can make propar; and, 
derefore, wid your kind permission, I vill make de 
toast. 
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‘““ De breveté is de sole of de feet,’ as your great 
philosophere, Dr. Worcestar, do say, in dat amusing 
little vork of his, de Pronouncing Dictionnaire; and, 
derefore, I vill not say ver moch to de point. Ven I 
vas a boy, about so moch tall, and used for to prome- 
nade de streets of Pare vid no feet to put onto my 
shoe, I nevare to have exposé dat dis day vould to 
have arrivé. I vas to begin de vorld as von garcgon 
—or, vat you call in dis countrie, von vaitaire in a 
café — vere I york ver hard, vid no habillemens at all 
to put onto myself, and ver little food to eat, excep’ 
von old bleu blouse vat vas give to me by de propri- 
etaire, just for to keep myself fit to be showed at; 
but, tank goodness, tings dey have changé ver moch 
for me since dat time, and I have rose myself seule- 
ment par mon industrie et perseverance. 

Ah! mes amis! ven I hear to myself de flowing 
speech, de oration magnifique of your Mistar Chair- 
man, and your Mistar Mayor, I feel dat it is von great 
privilege for von étranger to sit at de same table, and 
to eat de same food, as dat grand, dat majestique 
man, who are de terreur of de tiefs and de brigands 
of de metropolis ; and who is also, I for to supposé, a 
halterman and de chef of you common scoundrels. 
Gentlemans, I feel dat I can perspire to no greater 
honneur dan to be von common scoundrelman myself ; 
but, hélas! dat plaisir are not for me, as I are nut 
‘freeman of your great cité. 

But I must not forget de toast. Gentlemans! De 
immortal Shakispeare he have write, ‘ De ting’ of 
beauty are de joy for nevermore.”’ It is de ladies 
who are de toast. Vat is more entrancing dan de 
_charmante smile, de soft voice, de vinking eye of de 
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beautiful lady? It is de ladies who. do sweeten de 
cares of life. It is de ladies who are de guiding 
stars of our @xistence. It is de ladies who do cheer 
but not inebriate; and, derefore, vid all homage to 
dere sex, de toast dat I have to propose is, ‘‘ De La- 
dies! God bless dem all! ”’ 
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17. LIBERTY. 


O, tell us not of Greece and Rome ; 
We look for freedom nearer home ; 
Like them, Oppression’s yoke we’ll spurn, 
Nor act oppressors in our turn ; 
In this good soil we plant the tree 
Of Universal Liberty. 


To justice and religion true, 

We'll guard our rights — our neighbor’s too ; 
Where’er we hear a nation groan, 

We'll make their wrongs, their cause, our own, 
*Till kings and nations both shall see 

Their only strength is Liberty. 


We claim the human race our kin, 
Whatever color tints the skin ; 
Whatever creed their tribes profess, 
Whatever tongue may ask redress, 
We’ll reach to all the hand that’s free, 
To lift them up to Liberty. 


We’ll waft this truth o’er every wave — 
‘¢ Man ne’er was formed to be a slave ; 
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The heirs of an immortal mind 

For equal freedom were designed,”’ 
*Till every land and every sea 
Resounds the cry of Liberty. 


18. NORTHERN LABORERS. 


fE‘HE gentleman has misconceived the spirit and 

tendency of northern institutions. He is igno- 
rant of northern character. He has forgotten the 
history of his country. Preach insurrection to the 
northern laborers! Who are the northern laborers ? 
The history of your country is their history. The 
renown of your country is their renown. The bright- 
ness of their doings is emblazoned on its every page. 
Blot from your ‘annals the deeds and the doings of 
northern laborers, and* the history of your country 
presents but a universal blank. 

Who was he that disarmed the thunderer ; wrested 
from his grasp the bolts of Jove ; calmed the troubled 
ocean ; became the central sun of the philosophical 
system of his age, shedding his brightness and efful- 
gence on the whole civilized world ; participated in 
the achievement of your independence ; prominently 
assisted in moulding your free institutions, and the 
beneficial effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the 
last moment of ‘‘ recorded time’? ? Who, I ask, was 
he? <A northern laborer, a Yankee tallow-chandler’s 
sol, a printer’s runaway boy ! 

And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who 
~was he that, in the days of our Revolution, led forth a 
northern army, —yes, an army of northern laborers, 
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—and aided the chivalry of South Carolina in their 
defence against British aggression, drove the spoilers 
from their firesides, and redeemed her fair fields from 
foreign invaders? Who was he? A _ northern Ja- 
borer, a Rhode Island blacksmith, — the gallant Gen- 
‘eral Greene, — who left his hammer and his forge, and 
went forth conquering and to conquer in the batile 
for our independence! And will you preach insurrec- 
tion to men like these ? 

Our country is full of the achievements of northern 
laborers !. Where are Concord, and Lexington, and 
Princeton, and Trenton, and Saratoga, and Bunker 
Hill, but in the north ? And what has shed an im- 
perishable renown on the never-dying names of those 
hallowed spots but the blood and the struggles, the 
high daring and patriotism, and sublime courage of 
northern Jaborers ? The whole north is an everlast- 
ing monument of the freedom, virtue, intelligence, 
and indomitable independence of northern laborers | 
Go, preach insurrection to men like these ! 

The fortitude of the men of the north, under in- 
tense suffering for liberty’s sake, has been almost 
godlike! History has so recorded it. Who com- 
prised that gallant army, that, without food, without 
_ pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost naked, 
in that dreadful winter, —the midnight of our Revo- 
lution, — whose wanderings could be traced by their 
blood-tracks in the snow, whom no arts could seduce, 
no appeal lead astray, no sufferings disaffect, but 
who, true to their country and its holy cause, con- 
tinued to fight the good fight of liberty, until it finally 
triumphed? Who were these men? Why, northern 
laborers ! 
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19. THE LAST CHARGE OF NEY. 


HE whole continental struggle exhibited no sub- 
limer spectacle than the last great effort of Napo- 
leon to save his sinking empire. Europe had been 
put upon the plains of Waterloo to be battled for. 
The greatest military energy and skill the world pos- 
sessed had been tasked to the utmost during the day. 
Thrones were tottering on the ensanguined field, and 
the shadows of fugitive kings flitted through the 
smoke of battle. Bonaparte’s star trembled in the 
zenith, now blazing out in its ancient splendor, now 
suddenly paling before his anxious eye. 

At length, when the Prussians appeared on the 
field, he resolved to stake Europe on one bold throw. 
He committed himself and France to Ney, and saw 
his empire rest on a single charge. [The intense anx- 
iety with which,he watched the advance of the col- 
umn, the terrible suspense he suffered when the smoke 
of battle concealed it from sight, and the utter despair 
of his great heart when the curtain lifted over a fugitive 
army, and the despairing shriek rang out on every 
side, ‘‘ La garde recule, La garde recule,’’ make us, for 
the moment, forget all the carnage, in sympathy with 
his distress. 

Ney felt the pressure of the immense responsibility 
on his brave heart, and resolved not to prove unwor- 
thy of the great trust committed to his care. Noth- 
ing could be more imposing than the movement of 
the grand column to the assault. That guard had 
never yet recoiled before a human foe ; and the allied 
forces beheld with awe its firm and terrible advance 
to the final charge. 
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For a moment the batteries stopped playing, and 
the firing ceased along the British lines, as without 
the beating of a drum, or the blast of a bugle, they 
moved in dead silence over the plain. The next mo- 
ment the artillery opened, and the head of the gallant 
column seemed to sink down; yet they neither stopped 
nor faltered. Dissolving squadrons and whole bat- 
talions disappearing, one after another, in the destruc- 
tive fire, affected not their steady courage. The 
ranks closed up as before, and each, treading over 
his fallen. comrade, pressed firmly on. The horse 
which Ney rode fell under him, and he had scarcely 
mounted another, before it also sank to the earth. 
Again and again did that unflinching man feel his 
steed sink down, till five had been shot under him. 
Then, with his uniform riddled with bullets, and his 
face singed and blackened with powder, he marched 
on foot, with drawn sabre, at the head of his men. 

In vain did the artillery hurl its storm of fire and 
lead into that living mass; up to the very muzzles 
they pressed, and driving the artillery-men from their 
places, pushed on through the English lines. But at 
that moment a file of soldiers, who had lain flat on 
the ground behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly 
rose and poured a volley into their very faces. 
Another and another followed, till one broad sheet of 
flame rolled on their bosoms, and in such a fierce and 
unexpected flow, that human courage could not with- 
stand it. They reeled, shook, staggered back, then 
turned and fled. 

The fate of Napoleon was writ. The star that had 
blazed so brightly over the world, went down in 
blood; and the Bravest of the Brave had fought his 
- last battle. 
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They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed 
down. Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of 
the place ; when the bright moon poured in her light 
on tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, and 
most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet grave, 
—§in that calm time, when all outward things and in- 
ward thoughts teem with assurance of immortality, 
with tranquil and submissive hearts they turned away 
and left the child with God. 


23. THE WIFE-MURDER. 


\ E charge that on the 9th day of September, 

1857, the defendant administered to his wife a 
deadly dose of arsenic in coffee, and also in medicine, 
of which'she died. 

I am obliged to take you to that fatal chamber of 
her death, and recall the conduct of the defendant. 
There he sat on the side of the bed, holding his wife’s 
hands across the chest, with face averted and eyes on 
the floor, neither moved by her cries of anguish nor 
by the terror of the trembling throng around him. 
Not a word of inquiry to those about him as to what 
they thought of her condition; not a word of hope, 
or fear, or anxiety ; not a soothing whisper of courage 
or cheer to the tortured, fainting soul of his wife ; 
not a caress; not the slightest attention; not even a 
recognition of her presence; but sullen and silent he 
sat, with his darkened soul nerved to the ordeal, 
awaiting the fearful issue. pe 

Once, while bolstered up, she sought to recline her 
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pain-wearied form on his person, and clasped her: fair, 
white arms around his neck. ‘‘ Take them down,”’ 
was his sullen command. ‘‘O, Hiram! I am so tired!”’ 
said the pleading, exhausted wife. ‘Take them 
down,” was the repeated order of that loving hus- 
band. And that worthless neck, half redeemed by 
those white arms, could not for a moment be lent to 
stay that fainting form. 

fF: C); my child! O, my mother!” fitfully moaned 
the dying-girl, and darker and gloomier fell the scowl- 
ing brows of the relentless murderer. ‘‘ Hold my babe, 
to me once more,”’ gasped the dying mother. 

“She wants camphor,” sullenly replied the husband, 
dashing to her death-foaming lips the abhorred liquid, 
more cruel than the soldier who thrust the myrrh- 
dipped sponge to Him on the cross. He would not 
have denied the dying mother a last look of her babe. 
One shudder, and that once fair form, so comely to 
look upon, was a stark corpse, put to death, I aver, 
by persistent, cruel, remorseless murder. 

Yet that patient, abused spirit was caught up, as 


~ we love to think, by white-winged messengers, whose 


feet, treading the impalpable air, bore her away from 
the earth, away from its infectious atmosphere, away 
from its night-projecting shadows, beyond the stars, 
to the bosom of the God from whence she sprang. 
When the long meditated, brooded over, and re- 
morsclessly executed deed was accomplished, and his 
wife was hopelessly dead, there came in a piece of 
poor clown-acting and over-acting that stamps the 
whole miserable tragedy with another proof of its real 
character. ‘‘Omy God,” cried the miserable wretch, 
‘‘what shall I do?’’? Sure enough; we know what he 


had done ; we know what he next did do, 
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He who had listened to the cries and moans of his 
wife without a single quiver of the lip, and felt her 
congeal into death under his hand without a shudder, 
now went, deliberately, into the frenzy and madness 
of grief. In all the wide, wild vale of tears, around 
the cracks and crannies of all broken hearts, was 
never heard mourning like that. 

There was one remarkable phenomenon in all this 
uttered woe; not a tear moistened his eye. And 
when suspicion began to lurk in the eyes of men, 
thoroughly alarmed, and fleeing from his crime and 
self, he mounted his buggy and started from the city. 
Cowering in its seat, and shrinking from the gaze of 
passers-by, he hurried on; on and on through the 
interminable streets; on by the endless rows of sen- 
tinel lamps whose eyes glared threateningly at him 
as he fled, until the houses became straggling, and the 
shadows of his horse, growing huge and shapeless, 
melted from the light of the last lamp into the solid 
darkness. And so the murderer went out into the 
great, empty, black night. 


24, A FAITHFUL PUBLIC COURSE. 


O man carries farther than I do the policy of 
making government pleasing to the people. But 

the widest range of this politic complaisance is con- 
fined within the limits of justice. I would not only 
consult the interest of the people, but I would cheer- 
fully gratify their humors. We are all a sort of chil- 
dren that must be soothed and managed. I think I 
am not austere or formal in my nature. I would bear, 
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I would even myself play my part in, any innocent 
buffooneries to divert them. But I never will act the 
tyrant for their amusement. If they will mix malice 
in their sports, I shall never consent to throw them 
any living, sentient creature whatsoever; no, not so 
much as a kitling to torment. 

But, if I profess all this impolitic stubbornness, I 
may chance to lose my election. It is certainly not 
pleasing to be put out of the public service. But 
I wish to be in office so as to have my share of 
doing good and resisting evil. It would, therefore, 
be absurd to renounce my objects in order to obtain 
my seat. I deceive myself indeed most grossly, if 
I had not much rather pass the remainder of my 
life hidden in the recesses of the deepest obscurity, 
feeding my mind even with the visions and the 
imaginations of such things, than to be placed on 
the most splendid throne of the universe, tantalized 
with a denial of the practice of all which can make 
the greatest situation any other than the greatest 
curse. 

Gentlemen, I have had my day. I can never suffi- 
ciently express my gratitude to you for having set 
me in a place wherein I could lend the slightest help 
to great and laudable designs. If I have had my 
share in any measure in giving quiet to private prop- 
erty and private conscience ; if, by my vote, I have 
aided in securing to families the best possessions, 
peace; if I have joined in reconciling kings to their 
subjects and subjects to their prince; if I have taught 
the citizen to look for his protection to the laws of 
his country, and for his comfort to*the good will 
of his countrymen; if I have thus taken my part 
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with the best of men in the best of their actions, I 
can shut the book —I might wish to read a page or 
two more — but this is enough for my measure — | 
have not lived in vain. 

And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I 
come as it were to make up my account with you, let 
me take to myself some honest pride on the nature 
of the charges that are against me. I do not stand 
here before you accused of venality or of neglect of 
duty. It is not said, that in the long period of my 
service I have in a single instance sacrificed the 
slightest of your interests to my ambition or to my 
fortune. It is not alleged that to gratify any anger 
or revenge of my own or of my party, I have had a 
share in wronging or oppressing any description of 
men, or any one man in any description. 

No! The charges against me are all of one kind — 
that I have pushed the principles of general justice 
aud benevolence too far; farther than a cautious 
policy would warrant. In every accident which may 
happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, 
and distress, I will call to mind this accusation and 
be comforted, 


25. THE POOR MAN AND THE FIEND. 


FIEND once met a humble man 
At night, in the cold, dark street, 
And led him into a palace fair, 
Where music circled sweet ; 
And light and warmth cheered the wanderer’s heart, 
From frost and darkness screened, 
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Till his brain grew mad beneath the joy, 
And he worshipped before the Fiend. 


Ah! well if he ne’er had knelt to that Fiend, 
For a task-master grim was he; 

And he said, ‘‘ One half of thy life on earth 
I enjoin thee to yield to me; 

And when, from rising till set of sun, 
Thou hast toited in the heat or snow, 

Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be ;”’ 
And the poor man ne’er said, ‘‘ No!” 


The poor man had health, more dear than gold; 
_ Stout bone and muscle strong, 

That neither faint nor weary grew, 
To toil the June day long; 

And the Fiend, his god, cried hoarse and loud, 
“Thy strength thou must forego, 

Or thou no worshipper art of mine; ”’ 
And the poor man ne’er said, ‘‘ No! ”’ 


Three children blessed the poor man’s home — 
Stray angels dropped on earth — 
The Fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes, 
And he laughed in fearful mirth : 
‘‘ Bring forth thy little ones,’’ quoth he ; 
‘My godhead wills it so! 
I want an evening sacrifice ; ”’ 
And the poor man ne’er said, ‘‘ No!” 


A young wife sat by the poor man’s fire, 
Who, since she blushed a bride, 

Had gilded his sorrow, and brightened his joys, 
His guardian, friend, and guide. 
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Foul fall the Fiend! he gave command, 
‘‘Come, mix the cup of woe, 

Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs ; ”” 
And the poor man ne’er said, ‘‘ No!” 


Oh! misery now for this poor man! 
Oh! deepest of misery ! 
Next the Fiend his godlike Reason took, 
And amongst the beasts fed he ; 
And when the sentinel Mind was gone, 
He pilfered his Soul also ; 
And — marvel of marvels !— he murmured not: 
The poor man ne’er said, ‘‘ No!” 


Now, men and matrons in your prime, 
Children, and grandsires old, 
Come listen, with soul as well as ear, 
This saying whilst I unfold ; 
O, listen! till your brain whirls round, 
And your heart is sick to think 
In a Christian land all this befell ; 
And the name of the Fiend was — Dring! 


26. THE OFFICE-SEEKER’S PLATFORM. 


O man can be truly great without money, and the 
easiest way to get money is to take it on every 


occasion, no matter whose it may be. I mean to be 
truly great. 


It is safe to say, the way society is now consti- 


tuted, that an honest man is a fool; and if a knave ig 
not the noblest work of God, then what is he? [I 
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think that is very well put— what is he? Look at 
him as he moves in the highest circles of society, 
swageers along the sidewalk, talks of stocks, bonds, 
and mortgages, and boasts his untold wealth, and say, 
what is he ? 

As for me, I mean to move in the highest circles 
of society. Iam going to Congress to make money. 
I shall refuse no bribe, and shut my eyes to corrup- 
tion. I care nothing for my constituents; let them 
look out for themselves. That is their business; my 
business is to get money, and be truly great, and 
move in the highest circles of society. Honesty is 
the best policy for everybody but me. I'll none of 
it, Not.I. | 

I do not purpose to steal from any private individ- 
ual, and make myself answerable to the laws; but 
if any man wants a job put through, by which the 
people can be robbed, and a large share of the plun- 
der find its way into my pocket, you may count on 
me. J am not a common ruffian; I am a high-toned 
congressman. I do not knock a man down-with a 
bludgeon, and go through his pockets ; but I offer my 
congressional services, and then it is nothing to me 
who knocks him down after that. 1 can only say 
that I fear he would be poor picking after I get 
through with him. 

I am a man of enterprise. I go in for railroads 
and canals — not so much because these things are 
public benefits, as because they open a channel for 
wealth to flow into my coffers from the pockets of the 
unsuspecting public. There is nothing better than 
money. My religion is money. My patriotism is 
money. I am perfectly willing to be a patriot, if I 
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am paid for it. I am for sale. Whoever pays my 
price can have me. 

I am not the only public-spirited patriot of this 
kind in the United States. You can find hundreds 
of them in every place of public trust, from a petty 
postmaster up to the most dignified senator. They 
all love their country — for money. 

Grab and grasp is the watchword of the day. 
Steal while you can, for when you are dead, politi- 


cally or physically, you cannot. A few addle pates’ 


talk about putting honest men in office; but it can’t 
be done. We have got the power, for we have got 
the money; and the more money we get the more 
power we shall have. We have struck a mine, and 
we don’t mean to let go our grip. Honest men can’t 
cope with us, because they are not up to all the tricks 
of the professional politician. O,no! I tell you hon- 
esty is at a fearful discount. The people don’t want 
it. They prefer being bled by knaves and rogues; 
and I, for one, am perfectly willing to let them have 
their way. Let them bleed if they like it. 

Fellow-citizens, these are not my sentiments. They 
are not the outspoken words of any office-seeker. O, 
20; but actions speak louder than words. 


27. MORAL DECAY BRINGS NATIONAL 
RUIN. 


N the history of the past, in the relics and ruins 
around us, there ate the solemn monuments of 
hations once great that are now nothing. The land 
of the Pharaohs is in decay; its population is now 
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diminishing, and the sand of the desert daily silting 
up the temples of her former magnificence; Rome 
is broken into fragments; Jerusalem’s last sob is 
hushed. 

Spain once had an empire on which the sun never 
set, because the moment he set on her posszssions in 
the east, he rose on her possesstons in the west. 
Spain lies now, in her hopeless struggle, like the 
blackened hull of a vessel that has been lightning- 
struck, rolling and heaving helplessly as the ocean 
_ wills Genoa, Venice, Holland, once had an eastern 
traffic. Upon them the same law of decay has passed, 
and the weed rots on the side of palaces that are now 
the abode of paupers. 

It may be that such a destiny is in store for our 
country. But one thing is certain— that the decay of 
morals, in all these cases, preceded the decay of insti- 
tutions. The inward ruin preceded the political. So 
long as there was inward strength of constitution, so 
long intestine commotions were thrown off easily to 
the surface; so long as the nation was united in 
itself, so long were the attacks of enemies thrown off 
like the waves from the rock. To borrow a Scripture 
metaphor, if there were heard in the political heavens 
of a devoted nation, or a devoted city, the shrill shriek 
of the judgment eagles plunging for their prey, it 
was not till moral corruption had reduced the body 
of the nation to a carcass. Where the body was the 
eagles were gathered together. 

To avert national decay, then, the moral character 
must be guarded. The mighty heart of the nation 


must be kept sound, so that its pulses, when once — 


roused, will, like the ocean in its strength, sweep all 
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before it. So long as the moral tone is preserved, 
the sun of our glory will not set; there will come no 
national decay and death. 
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28. FREE SPEECH AND LIBERTY 


APPEAL to no parchment — to no charter — for 

the right to call myself a freeman. I cannot 
defend my own liberty without laying down a prin- 
ciple which will throw a shield around every other 
man’s liberty. My right to my freedom is the right 
of every other man to be free. 

We do not admit for a moment that it is wrong for 
a man to contend for universal liberty. Then Love- 
joy was not wrong. He was not defending the right 
of the slave alone; but in defending his right he was 
defending yours — mine -—— the right of every one here 
—the right of man to possess himself. The Rights 
of Man! Are these words prohibited in this Repub- 
lic? Ay, are men to die —to be put to death for 
defending them? Yes; Lovejoy has fallen a martyr 
to the Rights of Man — to human Liberty. 

And is the cause of this great wrong — human bon- 
dage — to be perpetuated? I tell you no, not in this 
orany other country. Any one who has looked at the 
march of events for the last eighteen hundred years 
must see that the fate of slavery, at war as it is with 
all the inalienable rights of man, is decreed. When the 
angels sang the song, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men,’ they sang 
the downfall of every kingdom of darkness, and the 
-establishment of the kingdom of universal peace and 
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righteousness. The angel that then hovered over the 
world saw with rapture the new order of things ush- 
ered in — brother reconciled to brother —wrong dying 
—oppression ceasing — Freedom everywhere lifting 
up her banner; and when he looked down the stream 
of time, he saw the family of man coming together as 
brothers — embracing each other — all fetters broken 
—all minds and hearts free: the last note of discord 
had died away — the last tear been wiped away — 
then he gave the shout which rang back from heaven’s 
hosts, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.”’ 

And is not that vision to be realized? Mark the 
course of events. See every form of tyranny dying, 
see everywhere the tree of liberty rising, and say if 
slavery is to be continued. It has been expelled from 
the whole Christian world, with one or two exceptions. 

This work then will go on. All we need is the free 
exercise of the right for which Lovejoy died. Let us 
speak strongly—let us speak boldly—lct us be 
undaunted and persevering. Nothing is so powerful 
as truth. If truth be but spoken, it must prevail. 
Bring against it what force you may, —the civil arm, 
an armed soldiery, a mob, the press, the pulpit, — 
truth shall triumph over all; for like God, from whom 
it emanates, it is omnipotent. 
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PEXUIS earth’s earliest city was built by a murderer ; 
its foundations, 1 may say, were laid in blood, 
Enoch was its name, Cain was its founder. a 
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Those who, living far from the din and bustle of 
cities, read with a wonder that grows into horror the 
dark record of their courts and crimes; those who 
see in the blasting effect of their murky air on flower, 
and shrub, and tree, only an emblem of their withering 
influence on the fairest human virtues, they may fancy 
that the eurse of the first murderer and their first 
founder hangs over earth’s cities, dark, heavy, as their 
clouds of smoke. We can excuse them for thinking 
so. Great cities some have found to be great curses. 
Many a foot, that once lightly pressed the heather 
or brushed the dewy grass, has wearily trodden in 
darkness, and guilt, and sin, these city pavements, 

Happy had it been for many that they had never , 
exchanged the starry skies for the lamps of the town, 
nor had ever left their lonely glens or quiet hamlets 
for the throng and roar of our streets. Well for 
them that they had heard no rush but the river’s, 
whose winter flood it had been safer to breast, no 
roar but the ocean’s, whose stormiest waves it had 
been safer to ride, than to encounter the flood of city 
temptation which has wrecked their virtue and swept 
them into ruin. 

Yet I bless God for cities. The world had not been 
what it is without them. They have been as lamps 
of light along the pathway of humanity and religion. 
Within them, Science ha® given birth to her noblest 
discoveries ; behind their walls, Freedom has fonght 
her noblest battles. They have stood on the surface 
of the earth, like great breakwaters rolling back or 
turning aside the swelling tide of oppression. Cities, 
indeed, have been the cradles of human liberty, the 
radiating active centres of reformations. 
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Amid their crowding and confinement, the human 
mind finds its fullest, freest expansion. Unlike the 
dwarfed and dusty plants which stand around our 
suburban villas, languishing like exiles for the purer 
air and freer sunshine that kiss their fellows far away 
in flowery field and green woodland, on sunny banks 
and breezy hills, man reaches his highest condition 
amid the social influences of the crowded city. The 
mental powers acquire their full robustness where 
the cheek loses its ruddy hue, and the limbs their 
elastic step, and pale thought sits on mauly brows; 
and the watchman, as he walks his rounds, sees the 
student’s lamp burning far into the silent night. 

As aerolites are supposed to catch fire by the rapid- 
ity of their motion, as they rush through the higher 
regions of our atmosphere, so the mind of man fires, 
burns, shines, acquires its most dazzling brilliancy by 
the very rapidity of action into which it is thrown 
amid the bustle and excitement of city life. 


80. PRAYER AND POTATOES. 


N old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 
With wrinkled face and dishevelled hair, 
And pale and huyger-worn features ; 
For days and for weeks her only fare, 
As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 
Had been nothing but potatoes. 


And now they were gone: of bad or good 
Not one was left, for the old lady’s food, | 
Of these her stock of potatoes ; A 
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And she sighed and said, ‘‘ What shall I do? 
Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go, 
To get some more potatoes ? ”’ 


And she thought of the deacon over the way, 
The deacen so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose cellar was full of potatoes ; 
And she said, ‘‘ | will send for the deacon to come ; 
ile’ll not mind much to give me some 
Of such a store of potatoes.” 


And the deacon came over as fast as he could, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 
But never thought once of potatoes ; 
He asked her directly to tell her chief want, 
And she, simple soul, expecting a grant, 
Immediately answered, ‘‘ Potatoes.”’ 


But the deacon’s religion went not that way ; 
He was more accustomed to preach and to pray 
Than to give of his hoarded potatoes ; 
So, not hearing, of course, what the old lady said, 
He rose to pray with uncovered head ; 
But she only thought of potatoes. 


He prayed for patience, for wisdom, and grace ; 
But when he prayed, ‘‘O Lord, give her peace,” 
She audibly sighed, ‘‘ Give potatoes ; ”’ 

And at the end of each prayer that he said, 


e heard, or he thought that he heard, in its stead, 


The same request for potatoes. 


The deacon was troubled — knew not what to do; 
_'Twas embarrassing, very, to have her act so 
About ‘‘ those carnal potatoes.”’ 
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So ending his prayer, he started for home; 
As the door closed behind him, he heard a deep groan, 
‘‘Q, give to the hungry potatoes.”’ 


And that groan followed him all the way home ; 
In the midst of the night it haunted his room — 
‘““O, give to the hungry potatoes ; ”’ 
He could bear it no longer; arose and dressed, 
From his well-filled cellar taking in haste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 


Again he went to the widow’s lone hut; 
Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut; 
But there she sat in her old arm-chair, 
With the same wan features, the same sad air; 
So entering in, he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more from his goodly store 
Of the very best potatoes. 


The widow’s heart leaped up for joy; 
Her face was haggard and wan no more. 


“« Now,’’ said the deacon, “‘ shall we pray ?”’ 
«‘Yes,’’ said the widow, “now you may ;”’ 
And he knelt him down on the sanded floor, 
Where he had poured his goodly store ; 
And such a prayer the deacon prayed 
As never before his lips essayed. 
No longer embarrassed, but free and full, 
He poured out the voice of a liberal soul ; ’ 
And the widow responded aloud, ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
But said no more of potatoes. 


And would you who hear this simple tale 
Pray for the poor, and, praying, ‘“ prevail,” 
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Then preface your prayers with alms and good deeds ; 

Search out the poor, with their cares and thcir needs ; 

Pray for peace, and grace, and heavenly food, 

For wisdom and guidance ; for these are all good; 
But don’t forget the potatoes. 


3o1. THE POWER OF HABIT. 


REMEMBER once riding from Buffalo to the Ni- 
agara Falls. I said to a gentleman, ‘‘ What river 
is that, sir?’ ‘‘ That,’ he said, ‘‘is the Niagara 
River.’’ ‘‘ Well, it is a beautiful stream,’’ said I, 
‘bright, and fair, and glassy. How far off are the rap- 
ids?’’ ‘‘ Only a mile or two,’”’ was the reply. ‘Is 
it possible that only a mile from us we shall find the 
water in the turbulence which it must show near to 
the Falls ?’’ ‘* You will find it so, sir.” 

And so I found it; and the first sight of Niagara 
I shall never forget. 

Now launch your bark on tliat Niagara River; it is 
bright, smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a rip- 
ple at the bow; the silver wake you leave behind 
adds to your enjoyment. Down the stream you glide, 
oars, sails, and helm in proper trim; and you set out 
on your pleasure excursion. Suddenly some one cries 
out from the bank, ‘‘ Young men, ahoy! ” 

‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘The rapids are below you.”’ 

‘‘TIa, ha! We have heard of the rapids; but we 
are not such fools as to get there. If we go too fast, 
then we shall up with the helm, and steer to the 
shore ; we will set the mast in the socket, hoist the 
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sail, and speed to the land. Then on, boys; don’t 
be alarmed ; there is no danger.”’ ) 

“ Young men, ahoy, there!’ ‘What is it?” 
“The rapids are below you! ”’ 

““Tfa, ha! We willlaugh and quaff; all things de- 
light us. What care we for the future? No man 
ever sawit. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
We will enjoy life while we may ; will catch pleasure 
as it flies. This is enjoyment; time enough to steer 
out of danger when we are sailing swiftly with the 
current.” 

‘Young men, ahoy!” ‘ What is it?” ‘ Be- 
ware! beware! The rapids are below you.” 

Now you see the water foaming all around. See 
how fast you pass that point! Up with the helm! 
Now turn. Pull hard! quick! quick! quick! pull 
for your lives; pull till the blood starts from your 
nostrils, and the veins stand like whip-cords upon your 
brow. Set the mast in the socket! hoist the sail! 
Ah! ah! it is too late! Shrieking, cursing, howl- 
ing, blaspheming, over they go. 

Thousands go over the rapids every year, through . 
the power of habit, crying all the while, ‘‘ When I 
find out that it is injuring me, I will give it up.” 

We see sometimes, on our city streets, placards 
posted, ‘‘ Lost! Lost! Lost!” And I stop sometimes 
to think of the cherished treasure that is gone, the 
heartache at its loss, the longing for its return. On 
those same streets we hear sometimes, in the calm of 
the evening’s deepening twilight, the ringing of the 
crier’s bell, and his shriil voice, shouting, ‘‘ Child lost! 
Child lost!’’ Yes! a child lost, away from the com- 


fort and brightness of home, gone from the father’s: se . 
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smile and the mother’s fond embrace, strayed out 
into the night, alone, amid its dreary, coming black- 
ness. But the lost treasure is merely material ; and 
the child is still in the pathway of loving humanity, 
still within the enfolding arms of an all-loving God. 

But the drunkards! Lost! lost! lost! fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sons, lost to friends, to families, 
to loved ones, to society ; lost to the world, to the 
church ; and lost, forever lost, from the circle of the 
redeemed that shall gather round God’s throne — 
over the rapids, and lost. . 


——— & > 


32. THE GENII OF THE OLD AND THE 
NEW CIVILIZATION. < 

HAT lessons come to us from the past!. The 

Genius of the Old Civilization, solemn and sad, 
sits there on the Alps, his classic beard descending 
o’er his breast. Behind him arise the new nations, 
bustling with romantic life. He bends down over 
the midland sea, and counts up his children —As- 
syria, Egypt, Tyre, Carthage, Troy, Etruria, Corinth, 
Athens, Rome — once so renowned, now gathered 
with the dead, their giant ghosts still lingering pen- 
sive o’er the spot. 

He turns westward his face, too sad to weep, and 
raising from his palsied knee his trembling hand, looks 
on his brother Genius of the New Civilization. That 
young giant, strong and mocking, sits there on tlie 
Alleghanies. Before him lie the waters covered with 
ships ; behind him he hears the roar of the Missis- 
sippi and the far distant Oregon — rolling their riches 
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to the sea. He bends down, and that far ocean mur- 
murs pacific in his ear. On his left are the harbors, 
shops, and mills of the east, and a five-fold gleam of 
light goes up from northern lakes. On his right 
spread out the broad savannas of the south, waiting 
to be blessed; and far off that Mexique Bay bends 
round her tropic shores. 

_ A crown of stars is on that giant’s head, some gio- 
rious with flashing, many-colored light; some bloody 


red; some pale and faint, of most uncertain hue. © 
lis right hand lies folded in his robe ; the left rests ~ 


on the Bible’s opened page, and holds these sacred 
words: All men are equal, born with equal rights 
from God. The old says to the young, ‘ Brother, 
Beware!” and Alps and Rocky Mountains say, “ Br- 
ware! ”’ 

That stripling giant, ill-bred and scoffing, shouts 
amain, ‘‘ My feet are red with the Indian’s blood ; 
my band has forged the negro’s chain. Iam strong; 
who dares assailme? There is no right, no truth ; 
Christianity is false, and God a name.’’ His left hand 
rends those sacred scrolls, casting his Bible under- 
neath his feet, and in his right he brandishes the ne- 
gro-driver’s whip — crying again, ‘‘ Say, who is God, 
and what is Right ?’’ And all his mountains echo, 
“Rient.’? But the old Genius sadly says again, 
“Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not 
prosper’? The hollow tomb of Egypt, Athens, Rome, 
of every ancient state, with all their wandering 
vhosts, replies, ‘‘ AMEN.”’ 
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HERE is dignity in toil; in toil of the hand as 

well as toil of the head; in toil to provide for 
the bodily wants of an individual life, as well as in 
toil to promote some enterprise of world-wide fame. 
All labor that tends to supply man’s wants, to in- 
crease man’s happiness, in a word, all labor that is 
honest, is honorable too. 

The Dignity of Labor! Consider its achievements ! 
Dismayed by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, 
exhausted by no struggle, ‘‘clamorous Labor knocks 
with its hundred hands at the golden gate of the 
morning,’’ obtaining each day, through succeeding 
centuries, fresh benefactions for the world. 

Labor clears the forest, and drains the morass, and 
makes the wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Labor drives the plough, and scatters the seeds, and 
reaps the harvest, and grinds the corn, and converts 
it into bread, the staff of life. Labor gathers the 
gossamer web of the caterpillar, the cotton from the 
field, and the fleece from the flock, and weaves them 
into raiment, soft, and warm, and beautiful — the pur- 
ple robe of the prince and the gray gown of the 
peasant being alike its handiwork. Labor moulds the 
brick, and splits the slate, and quarries the stone, and 
shapes the column, and rears, not only the humble cot- 
tage, but the gorgeous palace, and the tapering spire, 
and the stately dome. 

Labor, diving deep into the solid earth, brings up 
its long-hidden stores of coal, to feed ten thousand 
furnaces, and in millions of habitations to defy the 
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winter’s cold. Labor explores the rich veins of deep- 
ly-buried rocks, extracting the gold, the silver, the 
copper, and the tin. Labor smelts the iron, and 
moulds it into a thousand shapes for use and ornament. 
Labor cuts down the gnarled oak, and hews the tim- 
ber, and builds the ship, and guides it over the deep, 
to bear to our,shores the produce of every clime. 

Labor, laughing at difficulties, spans majestic riv- 
ers, carries viaducts over marshy swamps, suspends 
bridges over deep ravines, pierces the solid mountains 
with its dark tunnel, blasting rocks, filling hollows, 
and linking together with its iron but loving grasp all 
nations of the earth. 

Labor, a mighty magician, walks forth into a region 
uninhabited and waste; he looks earnestly at the 
scene, so quiet in its desolation; then waving his 
wonder-working wand, those dreary valleys smile with 
golden harvests ; those barren mountain slopes are 
clothed with foliage ; the furnace blazes; the anvil 
rings ; the busy wheel whirls round; the town ap- 
pears; the mart of commerce, the hall of science, the 
temple of religion, rear high their lofty fronts ; a forest 
of masts, gay with-varied pennons, rises from the 
harbor. Science enlists the elements of earth and 


heaven in its service; Art, awaking, clothes its 


strength with beauty ; Civilization smiles ; Liberty is 
glad ; Humanity rejoices ; Piety exults ; for the voice 
of industry and gladness is heard on every side 

Working-men, walk worthy of your vocation. You 
have a noble escutcheon ; disgrace it not. 


“ Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Work for some hope, be it ever so lowly ; 
Work! for all labor is noble and holy!” 
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HE morning before suspicion of the death of the 
Lester children was entertained, and while it was 
supposed they had wandered away, the prisoner, 
Reuben Dunbar, remarked, ‘‘ If they were men, peo- 
ple might think they had money, and had been mur- , 
dered for money ; but any one might know that they 
had no money, and what man under heaven would 
murder those innocent children ? ”’ 

Now, tell me why it was that this conjecture as to 
the murder of these children should first fall from his 
lips? It was because the mighty secret was in his 
heart. It was conscience, writhing beneath the tre- 
mendous and crushing weight, that spoke. Spectral 
shadows were flitting before him; spectres of those 
dead children, with their broken and mutilated faces, 
gasping in the agonies of death; spectres of this ter- 
rible ordeal of trial for his life ; spectres of the prison, 
the gallows, and a grave of infamy; spectres of the 
judginent. These were before and around him; they 
haunted his footsteps, and forced him to speak. 

A vision is passing before me. I see the trusting 
and innocent face of the younger child looking be- 
seechingly into his murderer’s. I hear his voice 
pleading for mercy, supplicating for his life. I see 
his little arm raised to ward off the blow that was to 
destroy him. I see the terrible weapon flashing in 
the sunlight, and hear it as it crashes through his 
skull, and the death-shriek of the little child is sound- 
ing in my’ears. Lis quivering limbs subside into 
quietude ; the stillness and rigidity of death settle 
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down upon them. I see his murderer standing beside 
him. 

Another vision opens to my view. Iam standing 
in the green woods; tall trees are around me; the 
birds are sporting in the branches, and the autumn 
winds are rustling among the leaves. I see a little 
child struggling in the grasp of a strong man. The 
grasp of that strong man is on the throat of the little 
child. I see his face darken, his eye-balls starting 
from their sockets. He is strangling him! Where 
is the arm of the Almighty, that it does not strike the 
murderer into utter annihilation? Where are His 
lightnings, that they do not smite him ? 

The form of the child sinks down upon the earth ; 
his hands quiver for a moment, and all is still. Death 
is written upon his face; and the mother will hear the 


loved voice of her darling boy never again. I see 


the murderer beside him; I look upon his face; I 
have seen it once before ; it is burned into my mem- 
ory as with an iron brand. Who is this demon, 
whose hand is red with a double murder ? whose soul 
is leprous with the blood of those young children ? 


The voice of those little ones, stifled though it be ~ 


in blood, speaks ; speaks to us through the evidence. 
We feel that truth hangs upon the accents, as they 
declare from the grave into which they were so cru- 
elly thrust, ‘‘ Reuben Dunbar is the man; Reuben 
Dunbar is the man.”’ 

“And yet,’ said the counsel, ‘‘ wait! wait! this 
great crime cannot always be concealed ; the birds 
of the air will proclaim it ; Providence will one day 
work out the revelation, and give this mystery of 
crime to the world’s knowledge.” 
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I tell you, this veil of concealment has been with- 
drawn. The birds of the air have proclaimed it. 
Providence has spoken, and does speak to us through 
this evidence; this great mystery of crime has been 
revealed. It is but once in a generation that crime 
like this, so full of all that is demoniacal and cruel, 
so full of cold blood and heartless depravity, occurs. 
You and I will never know its fellow. The tide of 
guilt will roll on, bearing upon its bosom a thousand 
crimes; but it will waft upon its dark billows no 
crime like this. Robbery and rapine will be there; 
perjury and plunder, fraud and kindred villanies, will 
be there; violence and blood will be there; but there 
will be no such atrocity as this. It will stand in 
the history of the times in which we live as a monu- 
ment to mark the extreme boundary of human de- 
pravity ; and men will rejoice that the law, humane 
even in its severest inflictions, has done what law 
could do to provide a fitting punishment. 


od. THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


HE landing of the Fathers on Plymouth Rock, on 

the 21st of December, 1620, marks the beginning 

of a new order of ages by which the whole human 

family will be elevated. Then and there was the 
great beginning. 

Throughout all time, from the dawn of history, 
men have swarmed to found new homes in distant 
lands. The Tyrians, skirting Northern Africa, built 
Carthage. Carthaginians dotted Spain, and even the 
distant coasts of Britain. Greeks gemmed Italy and 
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Sicily with art-loving settlements. Rome carried her 
multitudinous colonies with her conquering eagles. 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans violently mingled with 
the original Britons, and in more modern times, Ven- 
ice, Genoa, Portugal, Spain, France, and England, 
all sent forth emigrants to people foreign shores. But 
in all these expeditions, trade or war was the impel- 
ling motive. Too often commerce and conquest 
moved hand in hand, and the colony was incarnadined 
with blood. 

On the day of this historic landing, the sun, for the 
first time in his course, looked down upon a different 
scene, begun and continued under different inspira- 
tion. Our Pilgrims were few and poor. And yet 
this small body of people, so obscure and outcast in 
condition, so slender in number and in means, so en- 
tirely unknown to the proud and great, so absolutely 
without name in contemporary records, whose depart- 
ure from the Old World took little more than the 
breath of their bodies, are now illustrious beyond the 
lot of men. The Mayflower is immortal beyond the 
Grecian Argo, or the stately ship of any victorious 
admiral. 

The highest greatness, surviving time and stone, is 
that which proceeds from the soul of man. Monarchs 
and cabinets, generals and admirals, with the pomp 
of courts and the circumstance of war, in the lapse 
of time disappear from sight; but the pioneers of 
truth, though poor and lowly, especially those whose 
example elevates human nature, and teaches the rights 
of man, so that ‘‘a government of the people, by the 
‘people, for the people, may not perish from the earth ;”’ 

such a harbinger can never be forgotten, and their 
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renown spreads co-extensive with the cause they served 
so well. 

Confront the Pilgrims with those great in rank and 
power, when the Mayflower, with her company, 
started forth on their adventurous voyage — the 
crowned sovereigns of Europe, whose names were 
mentioned always with awe, and whose countenances 
are handed down by art, so that at this day they are 
as visible as if they walked these streets. Now mark 
_ the contrast. There was no artist for our forefathers, 
nor are their countenances now known to men; but 
far above that of any powerful contemporaries is their 
memory saved. 

Pope, emperor, king, sultan, grand duke! what are 
they all by the side of the honorable conipany that 
landed on Plymouth Rock? Theirs, indeed, were the 
ensigns of the world of power; but our Pilgrims had 
in themselves that inborn virtue which was more than 
all else beside, and their landing was an epoch —an 
epoch not only never to be forgotten, but to grow in 


grandeur as the world appreciates the elements of the — 


true greatness of mankind. 
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AY AINE, from her farthest border, gives the first 

| exulting shout, 

And from New Hampshire’s granite heights, the echo- 
ing peal rings out ; 

The mountain farms of stanch Vermont prolong the 
thundering call, 

And Massachusetts answers, ‘‘ Bunker Hill! ’? —a 
watchword for us all, 
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Rhode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming 
with the free, 

And staid Connecticut breaks forth in joyous harmony. 

The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earth- 
quake’s roar, 

Is heard from Hudson’s crowded banks to Erie’s 
crowded shore. 


Still on the booming volley rolls o’er plains and flow- 
ery glades 

To where the Mississippi’s flood the turbid gulf 
invades ; 

There, borne from many a mighty stream upon her 
mightier tide, 

Come down the swelling, long huzzas from all that 
valley wide. 


And wood-crowned Alleghany’s call, from all her sum- 
mits high, 

Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset 
sky ; . 

While on the shores and through the swales round 
the vast inland seas, 

The stars and stripes, ’midst freemen’s songs, are 
flashing to the breeze. 


The woodsman, from the mother, takes his boy upon 
his knee, 

And tells him how their fathers fought and bled for 
liberty. 

The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring 
beside, 

To think upon his country’s worth, and feel his coun- 
try’s pride ; — | 
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While many a foreign accent, which our God can 
understand, 

Is blessing Him for home and bread in this free, fertile 
land, 

Yes, when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy 
rest, 

The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the 
west, 

Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee, 

That woke the morning with its voice along the 
Atlantic Sea. 


O God, look down upon the land which thou hast 
loved so well, 

And grant that in unbroken truth her children still 
may dwell ; 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill und streams 
flow through the vale, 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, or in their cove- 


nant fail : 

Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land that lies beneath 
the sun — 

“Our country, our whole country, and our country 
ever one.’”’ 


37. THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


TIIOUGHTFUL mind, when it sees a nation’s 

flag, sees, not the flag only, but the nation itself; 
and whatever may be its symbols, its insignia, he 
reads chiefly in the flag the government, the prin- 
ciples, the truths, the history, which beloifg to the 
nation that sets it forth. 
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When the French tricolor rolls out to the wind, we 
see France. When the new-found Italian flag is un- 
furled, we see resurrected Italy. When the other 
three-cornered Hungarian flag shall be lifted to the 
wind, we shall see in it the long-buried but never dead 
principles of Hungarian liberty. When the united 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George on a fiery 
ground set forth the banner of old England, we see, 
not the cloth merely; there rises up before the mind 
the noble aspect of that monarchy, which, more than 
any other on the globe, has advanced its banner for 
liberty, law, and national prosperity. 

This nation has a banner too; and wherever it 
streamed abroad, men saw daybreak bursting on their 
eyes, for the American flag has been the symbol of 
liberty, and men rejoiced in it. Not another flag on 
the globe had such an errand, or went forth upon the 


sea, carrying everywhere, the world around, such — 


hope for the captive and such glorious tidings. 

The stars upon it were to the pining nations like 
the morning stars of God, and the stripes upon it 
were beams of morning light. 

As, at early dawn, the stars stand first, and then it 
grows light, and then, as the sun advances, that hight 
breaks into banks and streaming lines of color, the 
glowing red and intense white striving together and 
ribbing the horizon with bars effulgent, so, on the 
American flag, stars and beams of many colored light 
shine out together. And wherever the flag comes, 
and men behold it, they see in its sacred emblazonry, 
no rampant lion and fierce eagle, but only Lieut, and 
every fold significant of liberty. : 

The history of this banner is all on one side 
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Commons. He declares the speech of Mr. Lowe utter- 
ly revolutionary, and solemnly exclaims, ‘‘ Working- 
men in this hall! I say to you, to all the working- 
men of this kingdom, that the accession of Lord 
Derby to power is a declaration of war against the 
working-classes.”’ 

‘We accept it,”’ is the mighty response; and the 
words, like a bugle-cry, ring out into the night. By 
sunrise they are pealing and echoing all over England ; 
and the island in which ‘‘ nobody wants the reform ”’ 
will rock and rock with agitation until the reform is 
accomplished. 

Such is conservatism in England. There is no out- 
rage,—no corruption, no injustice, which it did not 
defend as constitutional and traditional. It continu- 
ally charged radicalism with desiring ends which its 
own obstinacy was producing. 

Like Mr. Jones who was introduced into the cham- 
ber of Mr. Smith at the crowded country inn — Mr. 

"Smith requested that since there were two to occupy 
the room, a window should be raised; but Mr. Jones 
stoutly resisted. He was sure to catch his death, to 
take an ague, or the toothache, or the lumbago, and 
the window remained closed. But in the morning, 
when they awoke, Mr. Jones, half suffocated, ex- 
claimed gaspingly, ‘‘ There’s a great deal of fixed air 
in this room.”’ ‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. Smith, — “ confound 
you, —and you fixed it.” 

When Sir Samuel Romilly and his friends demanded 
the repeal of the murderous penal laws, ‘“‘ My Lords,” 
said Lord Ellenborough, ‘‘if we suffer this bill to 
pass, we shall not know whether we are upon otr 
heads or our feet.’’ The truth is, conservatism never 
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does know. So the common sense of England replied — 
to Lord Ellenborough and his party, ‘‘ My Lords, if 
these laws were passed when you stood upon your 
feet, for Heaven’s sake, stand upon your heads,” 
For they had learned, as every age and people learns, 
that this conservatism moves just as fast upon its head 
as upon its feet; and it is only by turning it upside 
down, whichever way it stands, that public progress 
is secured. 
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O you whose hearts are still open to the entreaties 
of your hopefully struggling country, but whose 
eyes are clouded by party spirit— to you I address 
this last appeal. Party! have you not learned yet. 
that in times of a great crisis there can only be a for 
and against, and that all which is half this and half 
that must be ground to dust as between two mill- 
stones? Have you not learned that lesson in the 
contest of 1860? Then you will learn it now when - 
your organization is crumbling to pieces like a rotten 
stick, dangerous for him who leans upon it; crum- 
bling to pieces in spite of artful duplicity, in spite of 
trade and bargain. 

This is not a mere accident; it is the inexorable 
logic of things. And out of this disgraceful ship- 
wreck you can hesitate to save the proud privilege 
of being useful to your country! Not I alone entreat 
you thus. Hear the voice of him who leads your sons 
and brothers on the field of battle: ‘‘ The end is near ; 
only let the North be true to herself! Unity of sen- 
timent and unity of action and victory is sure!” — 
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And not he alone. Every sigh and moan of the 
wounded soldier, every drop of blood that stains 
our battle-fields, every tear that moistens the pale 
cheeks of our widows and orphans cries out to you, 
“Take care that this be not in vain. Unite for the 
struggle |!” 

And believe me, it is not from fear of failure that I 
appeal to you. I appeal to you, that your names 
may not go down to your children on the suspicious 
list of the doubtful. I wish that the country might 
be proud of all her sons. , 

Indeed, whatever you may do, we fear you not; 
for although only glorious New England has spoken, 
I solemnly declare my belief that the people have 
already decided in their hearts. This nation will not 
be false to her great destiny. You try in vain to stop 
her march, by throwing yourself under her feet. 
Come with her if you will, or she wiljl march over 
you if she must. In every pulsation of the public 
heart, in every breeze, there is victory ; and in the 
midst of the din and confusion of the conflict, there 
stands the Nationa WiLL, undisturbed, in monumen- 
tal repose, and gives his quiet command, For tue 
Great Empire or Liserry — Forwarp ! } 


40. SERGEANT BUZFUZ IN BARDELL VS. 
PICKWICK. 


OU have heard, from my learned friend, gentle- 
men of the jury, that this is an action for a 
breach of promise of marriage, in which the damages 
are laid at fifteen hundred pounds. 
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The plaintiff, gentlemen, is a widow; yes, gentle- 
men, a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, some time be- 
fore his death, became the father, gentlemen, of a lit- 
tle boy. With this little boy Mrs. Bardell shrank 
from the world, and courted the retirement and tran- 
quillity of Goswell Street ; and here she placed in her 
front parlor window a written placard, ‘‘ Apartments 
furnished, for a single gentleman. Inquire within.’ 
Did it remain there long? No. Before the bill had 
been in the parlor window three days, — three days, 
gentlemen, — a being, erect upon two legs, and bear- 
ing all the outward semblance of a man, and not of a 
monster, knocked at the door of Mrs. Bardell’s house. 
He inquired within; he took the lodgings; and on 
the very next day he entered into possession of them. 
This man was Pickwick — Pickwick, the defendant. 

I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years 
Pickwick continued to reside constantly, and without 
interruption or intermission, at Mrs. Bardell’s house. 
I shall prove to you that on one occasion he dis- 
tinctly, and in terms, offered her marriage; and I 
am in a situation to prove to you, on the testimony 
of three of his own friends, most unwilling witnesses, 
that on that morning he was discovered by them 
holding the plaintiff in his arms, and soothing her agi- 
‘tation, by his caresses and endearments. 

And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two 
letter’ have passed between these parties — letters 
that must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious 
eye — letters ‘that were evidently intended at the 
time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third 
parties into whose hands they might fall. Let me 
read the first: ‘‘Garraway’s, twelve o’clock. Dear 
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Mrs. B. — Chops and tomato sauce. Yours, Pick- 
wick.’”’ Gentlemen, what does this mean? ‘‘ Chops 
and tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick.’ Chops! 
Gracious Heavens! And tomato sauce!  Gentle- 
men, is the happiness of a sensitive and confiding fe- 
male to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as 
these ? The next has no date whatever, which is in 
itself suspicious: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. B. —I shall not be at 
home to-morrow. Slow coach.’’ Then follows this 
very remarkable expression: ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself 
about the warming-pan.’”’ The warming-pan? Why, 
gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a warm- 
ing-pan? And what does this allusion to the ‘slow 
coach’? mean? For aught I know, it may be a refer- 
ence to Pickwick himself, who has been a criminally 
‘slow coack,”’ but whose speed will now-be very un- 
expectedly accelerated, and whose wheels, gentle- 
men, as he will find to his cost, will very soon be 
greased by you. 

‘But enough of this, gentlemen. It is difficult to 
smile with an aching heart. My client’s hopes and 
prospects are ruined ; and it is no figure of speech to 
say, that her occupation is gone indeed. The bill is 
down, but thereis no tenant. Eligible smgle gentle- 
men pass and repass, but there is no invitation for 
them to inquire within—or without. Allis gloom and 
silence in the house ; even the voice of the child is 
hushed ; his infant sports are disregarded when his 
mother weeps. But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pickwick, 
the ruthless destroyer of this domestic oasis in the 
desert of Goswell Street ; Pickwick, who has choked 
up the well, and thrown ashes on the sward ; Pick- 
wick, who comes before you to-day with his heartless 
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“tomato sauce”? and ‘‘ warming-pans ; Pickwick still 
rears his head with unblushing effrontery, aud gazes 
without a sigh upon the ruin he has made. 

Damages, gentlemen, heavy damages, is the only 
punishment with which you can visit him; the only 
recompense you can award to my client. And for 
those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, a 
high-minded, a right-fecling, a conscientious, a dis- 
passionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury of 
her civilized countrymen. 


—_— o> 


41. DEMOSTHENES TO THE ATHENIANS. 


BSERVE, I beseech you, men of Athens, how 
different your conduct appears from the practices 
of your ancestors. They took part in the govern- 
meut, not to enrich themselves, but the public ; they 
had no scheme or ambition but for the public; nor 
knew any interest but the public.) It was by a close 
and steady application to the general good of their 
‘country, by a strict faith and religious honesty be- 
twixt man and man, and a moderation always uniform 
and of a piece, they established that reputation 
which remains to this day, and will last to utmost 
posterity. | 
Such were your ancestors ;/so glorious in the eyes 
of the world; so bountiful and munificent to their 
country ; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying to 
themselves. : What resemblance of these great men 
can we find in the present generation? You permit, 
patiently, whole provinces to be wrested from you ; 
you lavish the public money in scandalous and ob- 
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scure uses ; you suffer your allies to perish in time of 
peace, whom you preserved in time of war; and to 
sum up all, you yourselves, by your mercenary court 
and servile resignation to the will and-pleasure of 
designing, insidious leaders, abet, encourage, and 
strengthen the most dangerous and formidable of our 
enemies. 

Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the 
contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a man who 
has confidence enough to deny it? Let him arise and 
assign, if he can, any other cause of the success and - 
prosperity of Philip. ‘‘ But,’’? you reply, ‘ what 
Athens may have lost in reputation abroad, she has 
gained in splendor at home. Was there ever a greater 
appearance of prosperity ? a greater face of plenty? 
Is not the city enlarged? Are not the streets better 
paved, houses repaired and beautified ? ”’ 

_ Away with such trifles! Shall I be paid with coun- 
ters? An old square new-vamped -up! a fountain ! 
an aqueduct! Are these acquisitions to brag of ? 

Cast your eyes upon the magistrates under whose 
ministry you boast these precious improvements. Be- 
hold the despicable creatures raised all at once from 
dirt to opulence, from the lowest obscurity to the 
highest honors. Ilave not some of these upstarts 
built private houses and seats vying with the most 
sumptuous of our public palaces?) And how have 
their fortunes and their power increased but as the 
commonwealth has been ruined and impoverished ? 

To what are we to impute these disorders, and to- 
what cause assign the decay of a state so powerful 
and flourishing in past times? The reason is plain. 
The servant is now become the master. The magis- 
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trate was then subservient to the people :/punish- 

ments and rewards were properties of the people ; all 

honors and preferments were disposed by the voice 

and favor of the people ;)/but the magistrate, now, 

has usurped the right of the people, and exercises an 

arbitrary authority over his ancient and natural lord. A 
You, miserable people, from being the ruler, are f 

become the servant; from being the master, the de- 

pendant; happy that these governors, into whose 

hands you have thus resigned your own power, are 

so good and so gracious as to continue your poor 

allowance to see plays. 


42. A BETTER TIME IS COMING. 


AYS shall come, such as were never known ; 
The nations, starting from their sleep, 
Shall hurl in dust each kingly throne, 
Earth’s proud ones wail and weep. 
Then Vengeance shall the tocsin toll! 
Then Revolution’s storm shall roll! 
With the strong surging of the soul, 
Like the surging of the deep ! 


Up through the tempest man must go, 
Meeting his trampler, brother man ; 
Face as he may the tide of woe, 
Or sink beneath the ban ; 
Charge home Oppression’s countless horde, 
With ballot, or defiant word, 
Or carve his red way with the sword, 
O’er all the broad earth’s span. 
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E’en now, for Thought has come to bless, 
Discussion wakes desire, 
And ceaseless, day and night, the Press 
Drops thick its leaves of fire ! 
In crowded shop and dusty room, 
Above the din of wheel and loom, 
Ring high o’er the trip-hammer’s boom, 
The lays from Labor’s lyre. 


That day is hastening — Wrong must yield ; 
The seed is broadcast o’er the land ; 
Thick as the tall grain in the field 
Shall the Reformers stand ! 
And who their mighty march shall stay ? 
Who meet them in,their stern array ? 
What power shall cope, in fierce affray, 
With Labor’s myriad band ? 


—oor—- 


43. A FREE PRESS. 


ENTLEMEN : I propose a toast to the Press — 
to the Press of all nations; to a free Press; to a 
Press powerful, glorious, and fertile. 

Gentlemen, the Press is the light of the social 
world, and wherever there is light there is something 
of Providence. Thought is something more than a 
right ; it is the very breath of man. He who fetters 
thought strikes at man himself. To speak, to write, 
to print, to publish, are, in point of right, identical 
things. They are circles constantly enlarging them- 
selves from intelligence into action. They are the 
sounding waves of thought. Of all these circles — 
of all these rays of the human mind —the widest is 
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the Press. The diameter of the Press is the diameter 
of civilization itself. 

The Press is force. Why? Because it is intelli- 
gence. It is the living clarion; it sounds the réveille 
of nations ; it loudly announces the advent of justice ; 
it holds no account of night, except to salute the 
dawn ; it becomes day, and warms the world. 

In the age in which we live there is no salvation 
without liberty of the Press, but, on the contrary, 
misdirection, shipwreck, disaster, everywhere. There 
are at present certain questions which are the ques- 
tions of the age, which are before us, and are inevita- 
ble. Pauperism, the production and distribution of 
wealth, money, credit, labor, wages, the rights of 
women, who constitute half the human race, the right 
of a child who demands — I say demands — gratui- 
tous and compulsory education ; the right of soul, 
which implies religious liberty, — these are the prob- 
lems. With a free Press they have light thrown upon 
them; they are practicable ; we may attack them, and 
solve them; but without the Press there is profound 
darkness, and these problems at once become formi- 
dable. 

Gentlemen, who are the auxiliaries of the patriot ? 
The Press. What is the terror of the coward and 
the traitor? The Press. What is the dread of ty- 
rants? The Press. 

I recollect some remarkable words of a certain 
Pope. Having present in his mind the old dragon 
and beast of the Apocalypse, he thus described the 
Press in his monkish and barbarous Latin : — 


*‘A fiery throat, darkness, a fierce rush, with a horrid noise.” 


I do not object to the description. The portrait is 
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striking. A mouth of fire, smoke, prodigious rapidity, 
formidable noise. Just so. It is a locomotive which 
is passing ; it is the Press, the mighty and holy loco- 
motive of progress. Where isit going? Where is it 
dragging civilization? Where is this powerful pilot 
engine carrying nations? The tunnel is long, ob- 
scure, and terrible, for we may say that Humanity is 
‘yet underground, so much matter envelops and 
crushes it, so many superstitions, prejudices, and tyr- 
annies form a thick vault around it, and so much 
darkness is above it. 

Alas! since man’s birth, the whole of history has 
been subterranean. We see nowhere the divine ray ; 
but in the nineteenth century, in our day, there is hope, 
there is certainty. Yonder, far in the distance, a 
luminous point appears. It increases; it increases 
every moment; it is the future, the end of woe, the 
dawn of joy; it is the Canaan, the future land where 
we shall have around us only brethren, and above us 
heaven. 

Strength to the sacred locomotive! Courage to 
thought ; courage to science; courage to pbiloso- 
phy ; courage to the Press. The hour is drawing 
nigh when mind, delivered at last from this dismal 
tunnel of six thousand years, will suddenly burst 
forth in all its dazzling brightness. All hail to the 
Press, to its power, to its glory, to its efficiency, to 
its liberty in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, in 
Spain, in England, in America, and to its emuancipa 
tion elsewhere, | 
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44. SCENE AT THE “GREAT NATURAL 
BRIDGE.” 


HE scene opens with a view of the Great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. Two or three lads are stand- 
ing in the channel below. They see the names of 
hundreds cut in the limestone abutments. A new 
feeling comes over their young hearts. ‘‘ What man 
hath done, man can do,”’ is their watchword; and 
fired with this noble spirit, they draw themselves up, 
and carve their names above those of a hundred full- 
grown men, who have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with this exploit, except one. 
This ambitious youth sees a name just above his 
reach —the name of Washington. It was a glori- 
ous thought of the boy to write his name side by 
side with the great Father of his country. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand; cuts again into 
the limestone abutment, about a foot above where he 
stands ; draws himself carefully up to his full length ; 
and finds himself above every name that was ever 
chronicled in that mighty wall. 

His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his 
sinews, and a new-created aspiration in his heart. He 
cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in | 
large capitals. Heedless of the entreaties of lis com- | 


panions, he cuts and climbs again and again. The 
voices of his friends grow weaker and weaker, until 
they are finally lost on his ear. He now, for the first 
time, casts a look beneath him. Jad that glance 
lasted but a moment, that moment would have been _ 
his last. What a meagre chance to escape destruc: 
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tion! He is too high, too faint, to ask for his father 
and mother, his brother and sister, to come and wit- 
ness or avert his destruction. But one of his com- 
panions anticipates his desire. 

Swift as the wind, he bounds down the channel, 
and the situation of the fated boy is told upon his 
father’s hearthstone. Minutes of almost eternal 
length roll on, and there are hundreds in the rocky 
channel below and on the heights above, all holding 
their breath, and awaiting the affecting catastrophe. 

The poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous 
voices, both above and below. He can just distin- 
guish the tones of his father, who is shouting with all 
the energy of despair, ‘‘ William! William! don’t 
look down! Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, 
are all here, praying fur you. Keep your eye towards 
the top.”’ The boy did not look down. Ilis eye is 
fixed as a flint towards heaven, and his young heart 
on Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife. 
He cuts another niche, and another foot is added to 
the hundreds that remove him from human help from 
below. 

Now the blade is worn up to the last half inch. 
The boy’s head reels ; his eyes seem starting from their 
sockets ; his last hope is dying in his breast. His 
life must hang upon the next niche he cuts. At the 
last faint gash he makes, his knife, his faithful knife, 
drops from his little, nerveless hand, and ringing along 
down the precipice, falls at his mother’s feet. An in- 
voluntary groan of horror runs through the channel 
below, and then all is still as the grave. At the 
height of nearly a thousand feet, the devoted boy lifts 


his hopeless heart, and closing lis eyes, commends his 


soul to God. 
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While he thus stands for a moment, reeling, trem- 
bling, toppling over into eternity, a shout from above 
falls on his ear. The man who is lying with half 
his body projecting over the precipice has caught a 
glimpse of the boy’s head and shoulders. Quick as 
thought the noosed rope is within reach of the sink- 
ing youth. No one breathes. Half unclosing his 
eyes, and with a faint, convulsive effort, the boy drops 
his arms through the noose. 

Darkness comes over him, and with the words 
God and mother on his lips, just loud enough to be 
heard in heaven, the tightening rope lifts him out of 
his last shallow niche up into sunlight, and life, and 
gladness, safe to his mother’s arms! 


45. INFLUENCE AFTER DEATH. 


\/7E die, but leave an influence behind us that sur- 
vives. -The sun sets behind the western hills ; 
but the trail of light he leaves beliind him guides the 
pilgrim to his distant home. The tree falls in the 
forest ; but in the lapse of ages it is turned into coal, 
and our fires burn now the brighter because it grew 
and fell. The coral insect dies, but the reef it raised 
breaks the surges on the shores of a great continent, 
or has formed an isle in the bosom of the ocean to 
wave with harvests for the good of man. 

We live, and we die; but the good or evil that we 
do lives after us, and is not ‘‘buried with our bones.” 
Mohammed still lives in his practical and disastrous 
influence in the East. Napoleon still is France, and 
France is almost Napoleon. Martin Luther’s dead 
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dust sleeps at Wittenberg; but Martin Luther’s accents 
still ring through the churches of Christendom. Shake- 
speare, Byron, Milton, all live in their influence for 
good or evil. The apostle from his chair, the minis- 
ter from his pulpit, the martyr from his flame-shroud, 
the statesman from his cabinet, the soldier in the field, 
the sailor on the deck, all who have passed away to 
their graves, —still live in the practical deeds that they 
did, in the lives they lived, and in the powerful lessons 
that they left behind them, 

‘‘ None of us liveth to himself; ’’ others are affected 
by that life, or ‘“ dieth to himself;”’ others are inter- 
ested in that death. The king’s crown may moulder; 
but he who wore it will act upon the ages which are 
yet to come. Dignity, and rank, and riches, are all 
corruptible and worthless; but moral character has 
an immortality that no sword-point can destroy — that 
ever walks the world and leaves lasting influences 
behind. 

What we do is transacted on a stage of which all 
the universe are spectators. What we say is trans- 
mitted in echoes that will never cease. What we are 
is influencing and acting on the rest of mankind. 
Neutral we cannot be. Living, we act; and dead, 
we speak; and the whole universe is the mighty com- 
pany forever looking, forever listening, and all nature 
the tablets, forever recording the words, the deeds, 
the thoughts, the passions of mankind. 
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46. POOR RICHARD’S SAYINGS, 
WITH ANNOTATIONS BY LORD DUNDREARY. 


FELLAH once told me that another fellah wote a 
book before he was born—I mean before the 
first fellah was born (of course the fellah who wote 
it must have been born, else how could he have wit- 


ten it?) — that is a long tim.» ago — to pwove that a 
_avhole lot of pwoverbs and things that fellahs are in 

: the habit of quoting were all nonsense. 

“<< J should vewy much like to get that book. I—I 


think if I could get it at one of those spherical — no 
— globular — no, that’s not the word — circle — cir- 
cular — yes, that’s it — circulating libwawies (I knew 
it was something that went round) —I think if I could 
just borrow that book from a circulating ibwawy — 
I’d—yes, upon my word now —I’d twy and wead 
it. A doothed good sort of book that, I’m sure. I 
— I always did hate pwoverbs. 

I remoleckt —I mean remember— when I was 
quite a little fellah—in pinafores-—and liked was- 
bewwy jam, and—and a lot of howwid things for 
tea —there was a sort of collection of illustwated 
pwoverbs hanging up in our nursery at home. They 
belonged to our old nurse — Sarah —I think — and 
she had ’em fwamed and glazed. ‘‘ Poor— Rich- 
ard’s,”’ I think she called ’em — and she used to say 
— poor dear — that if evewy fellah attended to evewy- 
thing Poor Richard wote, that he’d get vewy wich, 
and l-live and die —happy ever after. However — 
it — it’s vewy clear to me that—he couldn’t have 
attended to them—himself, else how did the fellah — 
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come to be called Poor Richard? I—TI hate a fellah 
that pweaches what he doesn’t pwactice. Of courth, 
if what he said was twue, and he’d stuck to it —he 
—he’d have been called — Rich Richard — stop a 
minute —how’s that? Rich Rich-ard? Why that 
would have been foo rich. Pwaps that’s the reason 
he pweferred being Poor. How vewy wich! 

But, as I was saying, these picture pwoverbs were 
all hung up in our nursery, and a more uncomfortable 
set of makthims— you never wead. For instance; 
there was . 


‘¢ HARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE 
MAKES A FELLAH HEALTHY, AND-WEALTHY, AND WISE.’ - 


I don’t b’lieve a word of that —I’ll tell you why. 
To begin with “healthy.”” When Sam and I were 
children, we were all packed off to bed about eight or 
nine o’clock —just when a fellah ought to be dining 
—and had to get up at six or seven — quite the mid- 
dle of the night, you know — and pway did that keep 
us healthy? On the contwawy, we were always get- 
ting meathles, or whooping-cough, or vaccinathion, 
or some howwid complaint or other. As for mental 
impwovement, it’s not the slightest use in that way, 
for I twied it at college. When all the men of my 
time were sitting up weading for examinations, with 
wet towels round their heads, and dwinking gween 
tea — I—I went to bed —I did—and what was 
the consequence? I don’t mind telling you now — 
but I— I was plucked. 

And then about ‘‘wealthy.’” Look at my bwother 
Sam. He used to be out shooting vewy early —I’m 
sure when he was home —and you know he’s not 
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over flush just now. That weminds me— he—he 
borrowed a couple of dollars of me just before he 
left home — and stwange to say — he’s forgotten all 
about it since. But I never could make Sam out. 
He’s such a—a doothid inconthequential fellah — 


Sam is. 
But there’s one vewy nonthensical pwoverb of Poor 
Richard, which says, — 


‘¢ A B-BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH.”’ 


Th-the man who invented that pwoverb must have 
been a b-born idiot. How the dooth can he t-tell the 
welative v-value of poultry in that pwomithcuous 
manner? Suppothe I’ve got a wobbing-wed-bweast 
in my hand —(I nearly had the other morning — but 
he flew away — confound him!) — well —suppothe 
the two birds in the bush are a b-wace of partwidges 
— you— you don’t mean to t-tell me that that wob- 
bin-wed-bweast would fetch as m-much as a bwace of 
partwidges? Abthurd! P-poor Richard can’t gam- 
mon me in that sort of way. 

Then there’s another — 


‘‘ THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES SHOULDN’T THROW 
STONES.”’ 


Now, considewing what a vewy small pwoportion 
of people occupy tenements of this descwiption, I 
should have thought the best thing to say would 
have been, ‘‘ Th-those who d-don’t live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.’’ J—JI’m sure it would have 
embwaced a gweater n-number of the community — 
p-particularly th-those little b-blackguards in the 
stweets, who are always shying things about— 
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b-beathly balls that hit you—and then webound 
back in a mystewious sort of way into their hands 
— and playing at t-tip cat-— a howwid kind of game, 
in which a fellah strikes a bit of wood on the ground 
that flies up into the air —— and — and if it doesn’t hit 
you, he wins — that is, he gets it back again — and 
if—if it does hit you, you lose —that is, you lose 
your temper — at least I know J do. 
But the m-most widiculous makthim of all is, — 


‘‘TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, AND THE POUNDS WILL . 


TAKE CARE OF THEMSELVES,” 


Did you ever hear such nonsenthe? If there’s one 
thing I hate to cawwy about with me it ’th coppers, 
Somehow or other —I never had but vewy few pence 
in my life — and those — I —1 gave away to one of 
t-those organ fellahs in the stweet. Ha, ha! —I sup- 
pose he bought m-monkeys or some howwid thing 
with it—1—JI don’t care. I only hope I shall never 
see any more b-beathly coppers again — howwid 
things! Fancy!—I had to put them in my pocket 
—I—I hate putting things in my pocket. Th-that’s 
a sort of thing no fellah should do—it spoils the 
shape of one’s clothes so. And then the muff says 
that the pounds will take care of themselves! I don’t 
believe a word of it. Besides—I don’t mind caw- 
wying pounds -——-I mean pounds ¢hlerling, not pounds 
_ weight, of course —I rather like pounds. They — 
they’d be pwetty little things —if it wasn’t for the 
change. But then a fellah can always give the change 
away, if he likes. ‘ 

Let me see—th-there’s something more about 
money that Poor Wichard says —O, I wemember : — 


hs 2 
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CHARLIE MACHREE. 


‘(TF yoU WOULD KNOW THE VALUE OF MONEY, TRY TO 
BORROW SOME.”’ 


By Jove ! — yes —he — he’s wite there — he’s wite ¢ 

at last — Poor Richard is. — (If he’d been Rich Rich- S 
ard he wouldn’t have hit that off so well.) — Yes — 
if you would know the value of money, twy to bow- 4 
wow some. Vewy twue—and I'll tell you another ; 
thing — when you’ve found out how valuable it is — : 
ha, ha !— NEVER LEND Ir. ; 
Th-that’s my makthim. 
‘he j 

: 
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OME over, come over 
The river to me, 
If ye are my laddie, 
Bold Charlie Machree. 


Here’s Mary McPherson 
_ And Susy. O’Linn, 
Who say ye’re faint-hearted, 
And dare na plunge in. 


But the dark rolling water, 
Though deep as the sea, 

I know will na scare ye, 
Nor keep ye frae me; 


For stout is yer back, 
And strong is yer arm, 
And the heart in yer bosom 
Is faithful and warm. 


CHARLIE MACHREE. 


Come over, come over 
The river to me, 

If ye are my laddie, 
Bold Charlie Machree ! 


I see him, I see him; 
He’s plunged in the tide ; 
His strong arms are dashing 
The big waves aside. 


O, the dark rolling water 
Shoots swift as the sea; 

But blithe is the glance 
Of his bonny blue e’e; 


And his cheeks are like roses, 
Twa buds on a bough ; 
-» Who says ye’re faint-hearted, 
My brave Charlie, now? 


Ho, ho, foaming river, 
Ye may roar as ye go; 
But ye canna bear Charlie 
To thé dark loch below! 


Come over, come over 
The river to me, 

My true-hearted laddie, 
My Charlie Machree ! 


He’s sinking! he’s sinking! 
O, what shall I do? 
Strike out, Charlie, boldly ; 


Ten strokes and ye’re through. 
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He’s sinking, O Heaven! 
Ne’er fear, man, ne’er fear 3 
I’ve a kiss for ye, Charlie, 
As soon as ye’re here! 


He rises, — I see him, — | 
Five strokes, Charlie. mair,— ~ 
He’s shaking the wet 
From his bonny brown hair. 


He conquers the current, 
He gains on the sea, — 

Ho, where is the swimmer 
Like Charlie Machree ! 


Come over the river, 
But once come to me, 

And I’ll love ye forever, 
Dear Charlie Machree. 


He’s sinking — he’s gone 
O God, it is I, 

It is I, who have killed him — 
Help ! help !— he-must die. 


Help ! help ! —ah, he rises: 
Strike out and ye’re free. 

Ho, bravely done, Charlie ; 
Once more now, for me! 


Now cling to the rock, 
Now gie us yer hand: 
Ye’re safe, dearest Charlie, 

Ye’re safe on the land! — 


a 
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Come rest in my bosom, 
If there ye can sleep ; 
I canna speak to ye, 
I only can weep. 


Ye’ve crossed the wild river, 
Ye’ve risked all for me, 
And I'll part frae ye never, 
Dear Charlie Machree!. 


oe ——_— 


48. THE DOME OF THE REPUBLIC. 


T is recorded, in the annals of the most democratic 
republic of medieval Italy, that, in her pride of in- 
stitutions and arts, she decreed the building of a ca- 
thedral dome far greater and more beautiful than any 
the world had ever seen. 

The architect, Arnolfo, having laid the foundations, 
died ; and no one was deemed worthy to finish his 
work. [For a century the Republic sought far and 
near, but an architect able thus to give glory to 
Florence and Italy could not be found. 

Meanwhile absurd projects were multiplied. Some 
proposed a dome supported by a central pillar ; but 
it was voted that a dome which must forever be arti- 
ficially supported, is but a poor, sickly no-dome, 
Others proposed a dome of pumice-stone ; but it was 
voted, that when a great Republic rears a mighty 
_monument for the ages, it may not be of pumice- 
_ stone. - 

mere hers still proposed to heap up a mountain of 
h, to scatter coins therein, to round off its sum- 


sense and a knowledge of his art, proposed to rear 
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on ‘mit, to build the dome upon this as a support, and 
then to admit swarms of beggars, who should carry 
away the mountain of earth to sift it for its money. 
This was voted impracticable. 

At last a plain workman, strong only in sturdy 


the great fabric of marble, and by appliances simple 
and natural. He was set at the work. 

Then began the rage of rival architects. They de- 
rided his plans, seduced his workmen, stole his tools, 
undermined the confidence of the people. But still 
that plain, strong man wrought on, ever steadily, 
ever earnestly. 

Day by day the glorious creation rose; day by 
day some stone was added to give it height or mass ; 
day by day some shrewd plan was struck to give it 
strength or symmetry, until it towered complete, a 
wondrous monument to Brunelleschi, to Florence, and 
to Italy. 

So in this glorious fabric of a restored Union. The 
work is mighty; the chief architect is but a plain 
man. The envious cavil, and the malignant howl. 
But, day by day, the structure rises ; its foundations 
GREAT TRUTHS, far more lasting than mere granite ; its 
pillars creat ricuts, far more beautiful than mere por- 
phyry ; its roof Great Hopgs, swelling higher than any 
dome of bronze and gold. And from its summit shall =. 
come light, beaming brighter, flashing farther, than 
any ever flung into serf’s eyes from crown diamonds : 
for it shall reflect that light of liberty and justi 
which cometh from the very throne of the Almi 
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49. THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


ET your imagination carry you back to the year 
1776. You stand in the hall of the old Colonial 
Court House of Philadelphia. Through the open door 
you see the Continental Congress assembled ; the mo- 
ment for a great decision is drawing near. 

The first little impulses to the general upheaval of 
the popular spirit, the Tea Tax, the Stamp Act, drop 
into insignificance; they are almost forgotten; the 
revolutionary spirit has risen far above them. It dis- 
dains to justify itself with petty pleadings; it spurns 
diplomatic equivocation ; it puts the claim to inde- 
pendence upon the broad basis of eternal rights, as 
self-evident as the sun, as broad as the world, as com- 
mon as the air of heaven. | 

The struggle of the colonies against the usurping 
government of Great Britain has risen to the proud 
dimensions of a struggle of man for liberty and 
equality. Not only the supremacy of Old England is 
to be shaken off, but a new organization of society is 
to be built up, on the basis of liberty and equality. 
That is the Declaration of Independence! That is 
the American Revolution ! 

It is acommon thing that men of a coarse cast of 
mind so lose themselves in the mean pursuit of selfish 
ends, as to become insensible to the grand and sub- 
‘lime. Measuring every character and every event in 
history by the low standard of their own individuali- 
ties, incapable of grasping broad and generous ideas, 
they will belittle every great thing they cannot deny, 
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Kighteen hundred years ago there were men who 
saw in incipient Christianity nothing but a mere 
wrangle between Jewish theologians, got up by a 
carpenter’s boy, and carried on by a few crazy fisher- 
men. Three hundred years ago there were men who 
saw in the great reformatory movement of the six- 
teenth century, not the emancipation of the individual 
conscience, but a mere fuss kicked up by a German 
monk, who wanted to get married. Two hundred 
years ago there were men who saw in Hampden’s re- 
fusal to pay the ship’s money, not a bold vindication of 
constitutional liberty, but the crazy antics of a man 
who was mean enough to quarrel about a few shillings. 

And now, there are men who see in the Declaration 
of Independence and the American Revolution, not 
the reorganization of human society upon the basis 
of liberty and equality, but a dodge of some English 
colonists who were unwilling to pay their taxes. 

But the dignity of great characters and the glory 
of great events find their vindication in the con- 
sciences of the people. It is in vain for demagoguism 
_to raise its short arms against the Truth of History. 
The Declaration of Independence stands there. No 
candid man ever read it without seeing and fecling 
that every word of it was dictated by deep and ear- 
nest thought, and that every sentence of it bears the 
stamp of philosophic generality. 

It is the summing up of the results of the philo- 
sophical development of the age; the practical em- 
bodiment of the progressive ideas, which far from 
being confined to the narrow limits of the English 


- colonies, pervaded the very atmosphere of all civil- 


ized countries. — 
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50. ON THE PROSECUTION OF MR. O’CON- 
NELL FOR SEDITIOUS SPEECH. 


HE Attorney General, in attaining his high official 

position, has won the object of his life. He is 
the Attorney General for Ireland. But suppose he 
had been a Catholic instead of an enfranchised Pres- 
byterian, what would have been his fortunes?’ I can 
tell you. He would have pined under the sense of 
degradation. He would have felt like a man with 
huge limbs where he could not stand erect. He 
would have felt his faculties ‘ cribbed and cabined 
in;”’ 
tion ? 

Look at him, and say, How would that lofty fore- 
head have borne the brand of Popery ? How would 
that high demeanor have borne the stoop of the slave ? 
Would he have been tame, and abject, and servile, 
and sycophantic? No; he would have been the 
chief demagogue, the most angry, tumultuous, and 
violent tribune of the people; he would have super- 
added the honest gall of his own nature to the bit- 
terness of political resentment; he would have given 
utterance to ardent feelings in burning words ; and 
in all the foam of passion he would haye gnawed the 
chain from which he could not break. 

And is this the man who prosecutes for words? If 
their condition were reversed; if Mr. O’Connell were 
Attorney General, and Mr. Plunkett were the great 
leader of the people; “if Antony were Brutus, and 
Brutus Antony,’’? how would the public mind have 
been inflamed! What exciting matter would haye — 


and how would he have endured his humilia- 
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been flung amongst the people! What lava would 
have been poured out! ‘‘ The very stones would rise 
and mutiny.’”? Would to Heaven that not only Mr. 
Plunkett, but every other Protestant who deplores our 
impudence, would adopt the simple test of nature, 
and make our case his own. He would confess that, 
if similarly situated, he would give vent to his emo- 
tious in phrases as exasperated as those used by the 
people’s advocate. There is no man of ordinary can- 
dor who will not rather intimate his wonder at the 
moderation than his surprise at the imputed violence 
of Mr. O’Connell’s speech. 

With fortune, rank, and abilities of the first class ; 
enjoying preéminence in his profession, and the con- 
fidence of his country, he is shut out from the honors 
accessible to persons whom nature intended to place 
infinitely behind, and whom their religion has ad- 
vanced before him. If we were to adopt the lan- 
guage which is prescribed to us, the people of Eng- 
land would not believe that we labored under any 
substantial grievances. ‘‘I do not believe you”’ 
(said a celebrated advocate of antiquity to a citizen 
who stated to him a case of enormous wrong), — “I 
do not believe you.’”’ ‘Not believe me?” <« No.” 
“What! not believe me! I tell you that my antago- 
nist met me in the public way, seized me by the throat, 
flung me to the earth, and —”’ “ Hold,’’?— exclaimed 
Demosthenes; ‘ your eye is on fire; your lip begins 
to quiver; your cheek is flushed with passion ; your 
hand is clinched. I believe you now; when you first 
addressed me you were too calm—too cold — too 
measured; but now you speak, you look like one who 
had sustained a wrong!” 
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And are we to speak and act like men who have sus- 
tained no wrong? We! Six millions of— What 
~shall I say? Citizens? No! but of men who have 
been flagitiously spoliated of the rights and privileges 
of British subjects, who are cast into utter degrada- 
tion, and covered with disgrace and shame, upon 
whom scorn is vented and contumely discharged ; 
we who are the victims of legislative plunder — who 
have been robbed, with worse than Punic perfidy, of 
privileges which our ancestors had purchased at Lim- 
erick with their blood, which were secured by the 
faith of treaties, and consecrated with all the solem- 
nities of a great national compact, —shall we speak 
like men who had sustained no wrongs. 

We are upon our knees; but even in kneeling, an 
attitude of dignity should be maintained. Shall we 
ask for the rights of freemen in the language of 
slaves? May common sense—common feeling — 
common honor—may every generous principle im- 
planted in our nature — may that God (1 do not take 
his name in vain), may that Power that endowed us 
with high aspirations, and filled the soul of man with 
honorable emotion ; who made the love of freedom 
an instinctive wish, an unconquerable appetite ; may 
the great Author of our being, the Creator of the hu- 
man heart — may God forbid it. 


51. THE CAUSE OF HUNGARY. 


O prove that Washington never attached to his 
doctrine of neutrality more than the sense of 
temporary policy, I refer to one of his letters, written 


es, 


© 
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to Lafayette, wherein he says, ‘‘ Let us only have 
twenty years of peace, and our country will come to 
such a degree of power and wealth that we shall be 
able, in a jast cause, to defy whatever power on 
earth.”’ 

‘“In a Just Cause!’’ Now, in the name of eternal 
truth, and by all that is sacred and dear to man, since 
the history of mankind is recorded, there has been no 
cause more just than the cause of Hungary! Never 
was there a people, without the slightest reason, 
more sacrilegiously, more treacherously, and by fouler 
means, attacked than Hungary! Never have crime, 
cursed ambition, despotism, and violence, in a more 
wicked manner, united to crush down freedom, and 
the very life, than against Hungary! Never was a 
country more mortally outraged than Hungary. All 
your sufferings, all your complaints, which, with so 
much right, drove your forefathers to take up arms, 
are but slight grievances, compared with those im- 
merise, deep wounds, out of which the heart of Hun- 
gary bleeds! If the cause of my people is not 
sufficiently just to insure the protection of God, and 
the support of good-willing men, then there is No Just 
CAUSE, and NO JUSTICE ON EARTH; then the blood of no 
new Abel will move towards Heaven; the genius of 
charity, Christian love, and justice will mournfully fly 
the earth; a heavy curse will upon mortality fall, 
oppressed men despair, and only the Cains of -human- 
ity walk proudly, with impious brow, above the ruins 
of Liberty on Earth! 

You have attained that degree of strength and con- 
sistency when your less fortunate brethren of man- 
kind may well claim your brotherly, protecting hand. 


f 
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And here I stand before you, to plead the cause of 
these, your less fortunate brethren—the cause of 
humanity. I may succeed, or I may fail. But I will 
go on, pleading with that faith of martyrs by which 
mountains were moved; and I may displease you, 
perhaps ; still I will say, with Luther, ‘day God help 
me— TI can do no otherwise!’’ Woe, a thousandfold 
woe, to humanity, should there be nobody on earth to 
inaintain the laws of humanity! Woe to humanity, 
if every despot of the world may dare to trample 
down the laws of humanity, and no nation arise to 
make respected these laws. 


52. TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


P\HE place was worthy of such atrial. It was the 

great hall of William Rufus — the hall which had 
resounded with acclamations at the inaugurationgof 
thirty kings; the hall which had witnessed the just 
sentence of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers ; 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party inflamed 
with just resentment; the halk where Charles had 
confronted the high court of justice with the placid 
courage that has half redeemed his fame. 

Neither military nor civil pomp was wanting. The 
peers, rebed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by 
the heralds, under garter king-at-arms. The judges, 
in their vestments of state, attended, to give advice 
on points of law. There were gathered together 
from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and _pros- 
perous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
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learning, the representatives of every science and of 
every art. . 

There were seated round the queen the fair-haired 
young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There 
the ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. There the histo- 
rian of the Roman empire thought of the days when 
Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres ; and 
when, before a Senate that still retained some show 
of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor 
of Africa. And there the ladies, whose lips, more 
persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried 
the Westminster election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The serjeants made proclamation. Hastings ad- 
vanced to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit 
was, indeed, not unworthy that great presence. He 
had,ruled an extensive and populous country; had 
made laws and treaties; had sent forth armies; had 
set up and pulled down princes. In his high place 
he had so borne himself, that all had feared him, that 


most had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny 


him no title to glory except virtue. 

The charges and answers of Hastings were first 
read. This ceremony occupied two whole days. On 
the third day Burke rose. With an exuberance of 
thought and a splendor of diction which more than 
satisfied the highly-raised expectation of the audience, 
he described the character and institutions of the peo- 
ple of India, recounted the circumstances in which 
the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, and set s 
forth the constitution of the company and the Eng: 
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lish presidencies. He then proceeded to arraign the 
administration of Hastings as conducted in defiance 
of morality and public law. 

The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern 
and hostile chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to 
pierce the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies 
in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of 
eloquence, and excited by the solemnity of the ocea- 
sion, were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. 

At length the orator concluded. Raising his voice 
till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, ‘‘ There- 
fore,’ said he, ‘‘hath it with all confidence been 
ordered by the Commons of Great Britain that I 
impeach Warren Ilastings of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, whose trust he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of the English 
-nation, whose ancient honors he has sullied. I im- 
peach him in the name of the people of India, whose 
rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country 
he has turned into a desert. ‘Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the 
name of every age, in the name of every rank, I im- 
peach the common enemy and oppressor of all.’ 


_——oo-— 


53. CICERO AGAINST VERRES. 


HERE is now to be brought on trial before you 
one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opinion of all impartial persons, but who, accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, and declared dependence 


% 
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upon his riches, is already acquitted. I mean Caius 
Verres. * 

If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes 
deserve, your authority, Fathers, will be venerable and 
sacred in the eyes of the public. But if his great 
riches should bias you in his favor, I shall still gain one 
point, which is, to make it apparent to all the world 
that what was wanting in this case was not a criminal 
nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punishment. 

His whole life has been a continued series of the 
most atrocious crimes; but his pretorship in Sicily 
crowns all his works of wickedness, and finishes a’ 
lasting monument to his infamy. The sums he has, 
by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, ex- 
torted from the industrious poor, are not to be com- 
puted. The most faithful allies of the commonwealth 
have been treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, 
like slaves, been put to death with tortures. The most 
atrocious criminals, for money have been exempted 
from deserved punishments; and men of the most 
unexceptionable characters condemned and banished 
unheard. 

Had any prince or any state committed the same 
outrages against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for 
declaring immediate war against them? What pun- 
ishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyrannical 
and wicked pretor who dared, at no greater distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put 
to the infamous death of crucifixion that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen, Publius Gavius Cosanus, only 
for asserting his privilege of citizenship, and declar- 
ing his intention of appealing to the justice of his’ 
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country against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly 
confined him in prison at Syracuse, from whence he 
had just made his escape ? : 

The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is brought before the 
wicked pretor. With eyes darting fury, and a coun- 
tenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to be 
brought ; accusing him, but without the least shadow 
of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having come to 
Sicily as a spy. It is in vain that the unhappy man 
*cried out, ‘I am a Roman citizen. I have served 
under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormus, and 
will attest my innocence.’ The bloodthirsty pretor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, ordered 
the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen pub- 
licly mangled with scourging, whilst the only words 
he uttered amidst his cruel sufferings were, ‘“‘I am a 
Roman citizen.’’ With these he hoped to defend him- 
self from violence and infamy. But of so little ser- 
vice was this privilege to him, that while he was thus 
asserting his citizenship, the order was given for his 
execution — for his execution upon the cross ! 

O Liberty!—O sound once delightful to every 
Roman ear!—O sacred privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship ! — once sacred, now trampled upon ! — But what 
then? Is it come to this? Shall an inferior magis- 
trate, a governor, who holds his whole power of the 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of 
Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red-hot 
plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen? Shall neither the 
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cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears 
of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his coun- 
try, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at 
the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

I conclude with expressing my hopes that your wis- 
dom and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering the 
atrocious and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres 
to escape due punishment, leave room to apprehend 
the danger of a total subversion of authority, and 
introduction of general anarchy and confusion. : 


54. THE TRUE KINGS OF THE EARTH. 


N IGHTY of heart, mighty of mind — ‘‘ magnani- 

mous ’’?’—to be this is indeed to be great in 
life; to become this unceasingly is indeed to “ ad- 
vance in life ’’ —in life itself— not in the trappings 
of it. Do you remember that old Scythian custom ? 
How, when the head of a house died, he was dressed 
in his finest dress, and set in his chariot, and carried 
about to his friends’ houses; and each of them placed 
him at his table’s head, and all feasted in his presence. 

Suppose it were offered to you in plain words, as 
it 7s offered to you in dire facts, that you should gain 
this Seythian honor, gradually, while you yet thought 
yourself alive. Suppose the offer were this: You 
shall die slowly; your blood shall daily grow cold, 
your flesh petrify, your heart beat at last only as a 
custed group of iron valves. Your life shall fade 
from you, and sink through the earth into the ice of 
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Caina; but, day by day, your body shall be dressed 
more gayly, and set in higher chariots, and have more 
orders on its breast — crowns on its head, if you will. 
Men shall bow before it, stare and shout round it; 
crowd after it up and down the streets ; build palaces 
for it; feast with it at their tables’ heads all the night 
long; your soul shall stay enough within it to know 
what they do, and to feel the weight of the golden 
dress on its shoulders, and the furrow of the crown- 
edge on the skull—no more. Would you take the 
offer verbally made by the death-angel? Would the 
meanest among us take it, think you? 

Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, every one 
of us, in a measure; many of us grasp at it in its 
fulness of horror. Every man accepts it, who desires 
to advance in life without knowing what life is; who 
means only that he is to get more horses, and more 
servants, and more fortune, and more public honor, 
and — not more personal soul. He only is advancing 
in life whose heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering 
into Living peace. And the men who have this life 
in them are the true lords or kings of the earth — 
they, and they only. 


55. UNCROWNED KINGS. 


YE uncrowned but kingly kings! 
Made royal by the brain and heart ; 
Of all earth’s wealth the noblest part, 
Yet reckoned nothing in the mart 
Where men know nought but sordid things — 
All hail to you, most kingly kings ! 
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O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 

Whose breath and words of living flame 
Have waked slaved nations from their shame, 
And bid them rise in manhood’s name, 

Swift as the curved bow backward springs, 
To follow you, most kingly kings! 


O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 

Whose strong right arm hath oft been bared 
Where fires of righteous battle glared, 

And where all odds of wrong ye dared ! 

To think on you the heart upsprings, 

O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 


O ye uncrowned but kingly kings! 
Whose burning songs, like lava poured, 
Have smitten like a two-edged sword 
Sent forth by heaven’s avenging Lord 

To purge the earth, where serfdom clings 
To all but you, O kingly kings! 


O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 

To whose ecstatic gaze alone 

The beautiful by Heaven is shown, 
And who have made it all your own; 
Your lavish hand around us flings 
Earth’s richest wreaths, O noble kings! 


O ye uncrowned but kingly kings ! 

The heart leaps wildly at your thought, 
And the brain fires as if it caught 
Shreds of your mantle: ye have fought 
Not vainly, if your glory brings 

A lingering light to earth, O kings! 


‘ ~ 
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56. COMMERCE NOT THE BASIS OF Na- 
TIONAL DURATION. 


HE experience of merely commercial nations pre- 
sents no allurements to me. I do not disparage 
the importance of commerce; but prosperity based 
on foreign trade alone is hollow, and it is transient. 
Venice once exchanged the products of the world, 
and her palaces were as numerous as her homes. 
The base of the Alps gave her scanty crops; her 
manufactures were curious, but they were not diver- 
sified, nor useful for common life. Now, the winged 
lions of St. Mark watch silent over the desolate 
bride of the Adriatic. 

So commerce, starting from Tyre and Sidon, touched 
as with a comet’s glare both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and its classic isles, and swept upward on the 
west coast of Europe. Do you lust for the brief splen- 
dors of Spain and Portugal ? Holland held the sceptre 
longer, for she had her own wares to trade with. It 
has passed to the chief western isle of Europe; and 
we envy the possession. 

Is it accident, tell me, that ruin rests on Tyre? 
that brigands bring terror to the Pireeus? that Genoa 
sends no ships to the continent her son discovered ? 
that Spain and Portugal forget the energy of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella? that Holland has no successor to 
Van Tromp? Does the wail of fate mingle with the 
proud boast that ‘‘ Britannia rules the wave ?”’ 

Nations exist which were venerable and grand in 
power before Greek triremes met the Persians at Sal- 
ainis, or Roman galleys crossed to Carthage, or bolder 
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navigators passed the Pillars of Hercules. Criticise 
Oriental civilization as you please, China and Japan 
have endured, and duration is one quality of gran- 
deur. Both nations have cultivated agriculture and 
manufactures at home. They have been narrow in 
views ; that we should not be. They have been self: 
supporting and independent in resources; that we 
may easily become. 

In the pride of youth our civilization forgets the 
best lessons of the far-distant past. Recent experi- 
ence in Europe warns us to beware of coming change. 
Look beyond, and we may learn the secret of long 
life. We are too proud to learn of China and Japan. 
Well! the Pyramids do not bow before our arro- 
gance; and the glories of Egypt may well awe the 
self-assertion of young America. Forty centuries 
of national life is grandeur itself. The huge statues 
of the kings who were contemporary with Abraham 
remain to tell us of the mighty force of that empire. 
Its architecture was titanic; its arts include many 
lost to us. : 

Concede that our life has much superior to its own, 
I would purchase the secret of duration. May we 
not from the mysterious depths of Egyptian history, 
its hieroglyphics and its tombs, learn the weird 
method of Jong national life? Let the student ponder 
well whether it was not in its self-supporting indus- 
try, in agriculture, that fed all its own people, in 
manufactures that needed no foreign aid. The sphinx 
may refuse an answer, but the inquiry continually re- 
turns. 

That nation will endure which has the roots of its 
prosperity in its own soil. Strength on the ocean is 
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as unstable as the element itself. That resource 
which is far away is by so much uncertain and tran- 
sient. Let us plant our wealth and our power on our 
own domain. Let them spread broad as they will, 
and graft them with all pleasant fruits. Let all sing- 
ing birds rest in their branches, and all birds of pas: 
sage come and go in their genial shade. 

Build up a self-supporting nation. Construct a 
Republic, which, if worse comes to worst, can live 
without a nail or a shoe, a coat or a book, brought 
from outside of its boundaries; so independent, it 
can dictate its own trade. Then commerce will wait 
upon its wealth, and will do homage to its power. 


57. WAR BETTER THAN MORAL DECAY. 


HROUGH poetic imagination, war became chiv- 

alry. The practice of arms ceased to be ‘a con- 
flict of kites and crows ;’’ it was guarded by a re- 
fined courtesy from every rude and ungenerous abuse 
of superior strength. 

Upon tliis point there is much sophistry prevalent ; 
therefore it is worth while to see how the matter re- 
ally stands. A traly great man—the American 
Channing — has said, I remember, somewhere in his 
works, that if armies were dressed in a hangman’s or 
a butcher’s garb, the false glare of military enthusi- 
asm would be destroyed, and war would be seen in 
its true aspect, as butchery. . 

It is wonderful how the generous enthusiasm of 
Dr. Channing has led him into such a sophism. Take 
away honor, and imagination, and poetry from war, 
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and it becomes carnage. Doubtless. And take away 
public spirit and invisible principles from resistance 
to a tax, and Hampden becomes a noisy demagogue. 
Take away the grandeur of his cause, and Washing- 
ton is a rebel, instead of the purest of patriots. Take 
away imagination from love, and what remains? Let 
a people treat with scorn the defenders of its liber- 
ties, and invest them with the symbols of degrada- 
tion, and it will soon have no one to defend it. This 
is but a truism. 

The truth is, that here, as elsewhere, poetry has 
reached the truth, while science and common sense 
have missed it. It has distinguished — as, in spite of 
all sophistry, men ever will distinguish -—war from 
mere bloodshe® It has discerned the higher feelings 
which lie beneath its revolting features. 

Carnage is terrible. The conversion of producers 
into destroyers is a calamity. Death, and insults to 
women worse than death, and human features oblit: 
erated beneath the hoof of the war-horse, and reek- 
ing hospitals, and ruined commerce, ‘and violated 
homes, and broken hearts, —they are all awful. But 
there is something worse than death. Cowardice is 
worse. And the decay of enthusiasm and manliness 
is worse. And it is worse than death—ay, worse 
than a hundred thousand deaths — when a people has 
gravitated down into the creed that the ‘‘ wealth of 
nations ’’ consists not in generous hearts — “fire in 
each breast, and freedom on each brow’’ —in na- 
tional virtues, and primitive simplicity, and heroic en- 
durance, and preference of duty to life; not in MEN, 
but in silk and cotton, and something that they call 
** capital,”’ 
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Peace is blessed — peace arising out of charity. 
But peace springing out of the calculations of self: 
ishness is not blessed. If the price to be paid for’ 
peace is this, that ‘‘ wealth accumulates, and men de- 
cay,’’ better far that every street in every town of our 
once noble country run red with blood. 


58. DROWNED IN QUICKSAND. 


T sometimes happens, on certain coasts of Brittany 
or Scotland, that a man, traveller or fisherman, 
walking on the beach at low tide, far from the bank, 
notices that for several minutes he has been walking 
with difficulty. The strand beneath His feet is like 
pitch ; his soles stick to it; it is sand no longer 3 it 
is glue. 

The beach is perfectly dry ; but at every step he 
takes, as soon as he lifts his foot, the print which it 
leaves fills with water. The eye, however, has no- 
ticed no change; the immense strand is smooth and 
tranquil ; (all the sand has the same appearance ; the 
joyous little crowd of sand-flies continues to leap tu- 
multuously over the wayfarer’s feet.) 

The man pursues his way, goes forward, inclines 
towards the land, endeavors to get nearer the upland, 
He is not anxious. Anxious about what? Ouly he 
feels, somehow, as if the weight of his feet increased 
with every step which he takes. Suddenly he sinks 
in; he sinks in two or three inches. Decidedly he is 
not in the right road ; he stops to take his bearings. 
His feet have disappeared; the sand covers them. 
He turns back; he sinks in deeper. Then he recog: 
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nizes, with unspeakable terror, that he is caught in 
the quicksand, and that he has beneath him the fear- 
ful medium in which man can no more walk than the 
fish can swim. 

IIe throws off his load, if he has one; he lightens 
himself like a ship in distress. It is already too late ; 
the sand is above his knees. He calls; he waves his 
hat; the sand gains on him more; and if the beach 
is deserted, if. the land is too far off, if the sand-bank 
is of too ill-repute, if there is no hero in sight} it is 
all over; he is condemned to enlizement.) He is con- 
demned to that appalling interment, long, infallible, 
implacable, impossible to slacken or to hasten, which 
endures for hours; which will not end ; which 
seizes you erect, free, and in full health; which at 
every effort, at every shout, drags you a little deeper ; 
which sinks the man slowly into the earth, while it 
leaves him all the time to look at the horizon, the 
trees, the green fields, the smoke of the villages in 
the plain, the sails of the ships upon the sea, the 
birds flying and singing, the sunshine, the sky. 

Enlizement is the grave become a tide, and rising 
from the depths of the earth towards a living man; 
The victim attempts to sit down, to lie down, to 
creep; every movement he makes inters him; he 
straightens up; he sinks in; he feels that he is being 
swallowed up; he howls, implores, cries to the 
clouds, wrings his hands, despairs. 

Behold him, waist-deep in the sand; the sand 
reaches his breast ;.he is now only a bust) He raises 
his arms, utters furious groans, clutches the beach 
with his nails, sobs frenziedly ; the sand rises. The 
sand reaches his shoulders; the sand reaches his 
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neck; the face alone is visible now. The mouth 
cries ; the sand fills it; silence. The eyes still gaze ; 
the sand shuts them; night. Then the forehead de- 
creases, a little hair flutters above the sand, a hand 
protrudes, moves, shakes, and disappears. 

Sinister effacement of a man. (It is shipwreck else- 
where than in the water. It is the earth drowning 
man. The earth filled with the ocean becomes trap. 


59. GALILEO GALILEI. 


HERE is much in every way in the city of Flor- 
ence to excite the curiosity, kindle the imagina- 
tion, and gratify the taste; but among all its fasci- 
nations, addressed to the sense, the memory, and the 
heart, there was none to which I more frequently gave 
a meditative hour, during a year’s residence, than to 
the spot where Galileo Galilei sleeps beneath the 
marble floor of Santa Croce; no building on which I 
gazed with greater reverence than I did upon that 
modest mansion at Arcetri; villa once, and prison, 
in which that venerable sage, by the command of the 
Inquisition, passed the sad, closing years of his life. 
Of all the wonders of ancient and modern art, statues 
and paintings, jewels and manuscripts, the admiration 
and delight of ages, there was nothing | beheld with 
more affectionate aWe than-that poor little spy-glass, 
through which the human eye first pierced the clouds 
of visual error, which from the creation of the world 
had involved the system of the Universe. 
There are occasions in life in which great minds live 
years of rapt enjoyment ina moment. |! can fancy the 
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emotions of Galileo, when, first raising the newly-con- 
structed telescope to the heavens, he saw fulfilled the 
grand prophecy of Copernicus, and beheld the planet 
Venus, crescent like the moon. It was such another 
moment as that when the immortal printers of 
Mentz and Strasburg received the first copy of the 
Bible into their hands; like that when Columbus, 
through the gray dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, 
first beheld the shores of San Salvador; like that 
when Le Verrier received back from Berlin the tidings 
that the predicted planet was found. 

Yes! noble Galileo! thou wast right: ‘*‘ It does 
move.’ Bigots may make thee recant it; but it 
moves still. Yes, the earth moves; and the planets 
move; and the mighty waters move ; and the great 
sweeping tides of air move; and the empires of men 
move ; and the world of thought moves ever onward 
and ever upward to higher facts and bolder theories. 
Hang up that poor little spy-glass; it has done its 
work. 

Franciscans and Dominicans may deride thy dis- 
coveries now ; but the time will come when from two 
hundred observatories, in Europe and America, the 
glorious artillery of science shall nightly assault the 
skies ; but they shall gain no conquests in those glit- 
tering fields, before which thine shall be forgotten. 

Rest in peace, great Columbus of the heavens ! 
like him scorned, persecuted, broktn-hearted. In other 
ages, in distant hemispheres, when the votaries of 
science, with solemn acts of consecration, shall dedi- 
cate their stately edifices to the cause of knowl- 
edge and of truth, thy name shall be mentioned with 
honor. ; 
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60. NOT A STATESMAN. 


ERHAPS, Mr. Speaker, I should not have pre- 
sumed to rise, had 1 been duly influenced by 
what the gentleman from Alabama has just now told 
us of the characteristics of a statesman. For in that 
gentleman’s esteem, the heart does not enter into the 
composition of a statesman. With him the statesman 
is a creature all head and no heart. With me, on the 
contrary, the heart is of more account than the head — 
and that, too, in all the possible circumstances of life, 
including even the province of statesmanship. A 
higher authority than the gentleman from Alabama 
makes more of the heart than of the head. Ilis 
command, as well upon the statesman as upon every 
other person, is, ‘‘My son, give me thine heart.” 
The heart first, the head afterwards. The faculties 
of man drive on but to mischief and ruin, unless the 
heart be first given to the right and the true. 

Another gentleman from Alabama, upon reviewing 
my speech a fortnight ago, kindly informed me that 
I am but a sentimentalist, and not a statesman. To 
use almost precisely his words, ‘‘ though I had attained 
some notoriety in the country as a sentimentalist, I 
had never risen to the dignity of a statesman.” 

I beg that gentleman to be patient with me. I 
may yet become the dignified, heartless, frigid, con- 
ventional sort of being that makes up the accepted 
and current idea of a statesman. They say that Con- 
gress is a capital place for making a statesman of one 
who is willing to come under the process. They 
say so for the reason that Congress is a capital place 
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for getting rid of all sentiment, and sympathy, and 
conscience. 

Now, I cannot say that I am very ambitious to 
have realized in my own person the popular idea of a 
statesman. Nevertheless, I beg the gentleman to be 
patient with me. When I shall have been in Con- 
gress a few weeks longer, I may so far have lost my 
heart, and killed my soul, as to be a candidate for the 
honors of a statesman; and then the gentleman will, 
no doubt, be willing to take me by his own right 
hand and install me into that dignity which he and 
other statesmen so self-complacently enjoy. 


61. DIMES AND DOLLARS 


IMES and dollars! dollars and dimes!” 

Thus an old miser rang the chimes, | 
As he sat by the side of an open box, 
With ironed angles and massive locks : 
And he heaped the glittering coin on high, 
And cried in delirious ecstasy — 
“ Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes ! 
Ye are the ladders by which man climbs 
Over his fellows. Musical chimes ! 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes!” 


A sound on the gong, and the miser rose, 
And his laden coffer did quickly close, 

And locked secure. ‘‘ These are the times 
For a man to look after his dollars and dimes. 
A letter! Ha! from my prodigal son. 

The old tale — poverty. Pshaw, begone! 


DIMES AND DOLLARS. Lor 


Why did he marry when I forbade ? 

As he has sown, so he must reap ; 

But I my dollars secure will keep. 

A sickly wife gnd starving times ? 

He should have wed with dollars and dimes.” 


Thickly the hour of midnight fell ; 

Doors and windows were bolted well. 

‘Hal!’ cried the miser, “not so bad : — 

A thousand dollars to-day I’ve made. 

Money makes money; these are the times 

To double and treble the dollars and dimes. 
Now to sleep, and to-morrow to plan ; — 
Rest is sweet to a wearied man.” 

And he fell to sleep with the midnight chimes, 
Dreaming of glittering dollars and dimes, 


The sun rose high, and its beaming ray 
Into the miser’s room found way. 

It moved from the foot till it lit the head 
Of the miser’s low, uncurtained bed ; 
And it seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Sluggard, awake; 
Thou hast a thousand dollars to make. 
Up, man, up!” How still was the place, 
As the bright ray fell on the miser’s face ! 
Ha! the old miser at last is dead ! 
Dreaming of gold, his spirit fled, 

And he left behind but an earthly clod, 
Akin to the dross that he made his god, 


What now avails the chinking chimes 

Of dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 
Men of the times! men of the times! 3 
Content may not rest with dollars and dimes _ 
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Use them well, and their use sublimes 

The mineral dross of the dollars and dimes. 
Use them ill, and a thousand crimes 

Spring from a coffer of dollars and dimes. 
Men of the times! men of the times | 

Let Charity dwell with your dollars and dimes. 


G2. DEAD LANGUAGES. 


DEAD language! What a sad and solemn ex- 

pression! I can understand what is meant by 
a ‘Dead Sea,” and should suppose it to be a sheet 
of water cut off from all intercourse with the main 
ocean, never rising with its flow, never sinking with 
its ebb, never skimmed by the sail of commerce, 
never flapped by wing of wandering bird, undisturbed 
by the bustle of the restless world; but slumbering 
in a desolate wilderness, far from the track of caravan, 
or railway, or steamship, in a stagnant and tide-for- 
gotten and unheeded repose. 

An enterprising traveller recently exhumed the 
sculptured monuments of a dead civilization. We 
then learned that Nineveh and Babylon were not only 
the homes of conquering kings, but the seats of tran- 
quil learning and treasured science before ever a fleet 
had sailed from Aulis, or the eagles had promised 


empire to the watcher on the green Palatine. 


The language of priestly and kingly Etruria is 
revealed to us only by dim marks upon vase or tablet, 
or by melancholy inscriptions upon sepulchral stones. 
That is indeed a language unquestionably dead. But 
can such a term be applied to the great Hellenic 
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speech, that in the Iliad has rolled, like the great 
‘Father of Waters,’’ its course unhindered down three 
thousand years; that moves stately and black-stoled 
in Auschylus; that reverberates with laughter half 
Olympian in Aristophanes; that pierces with a trum- 
pet sound in Demosthenes; that smells of crocuses 
in Theocritus ; that chirrups like a balm cricket in 
Anacreon? If this language be dead, then what lan- 
guage is alive ? 

Or is that old Italian speech dead and gone, that 
in Virgil flows like the Eridanus, calmly but majes- 
tically, through rich lowlands, fringed with tall poplars 
and rimmed with grassy banks; that quivers to wild 
strings of passion in Catullus; that sparkles in Horace 
like a well-cut diamond ? 

No! no! The music of Homer will die with the 
choral chants of ‘‘the Messiah,’’ and the strains of 
Pindar with the symphonies of Beethoven; together 
Aristophanes, Cervantes, and Moliére will pass away ; 
the Mantuan will go hand in hand to oblivion with 
the Florentine; Horace will fade out of ken linked 
arm in arm with that sweet fellow-epicure Mon- 
taigne; Antigone will be forgotten, may be a short 
century before Cordelia; and Plato and Aristotle will 
be entombed beneath the mausoleum that covers for- 
ever the thoughts of Bacon, Kepler, Newton, and La 
Place. . 

Moreover, before the last echoes of Greece and 
Rome shall have died away, a Slavonian horde will 
throng the Morea and the Cyclades; and, in some 
crumbling cathedral, Catholicism will have chanted for 
the last time its own “nunc dimittis”’ in the grand 
imperial language of the City of the Seven Hills. 
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When all this shall have come about, then may it 
be said with truth, ‘‘ Rome is dead, and Athens is no 
more,’ the words of whose wise ones went out into 
all lands, and the songs of whose singing men to the 
ends of the world; their pomp and their glory have 
gone down with them into the pit. 


63. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


GREAT leader of the people has passed through 

toil, sorrow, battle, and war, and come near to 
the promised land of peace, into which he might not 
pass over. Who will recount our martyr’s sufferings 
for this people? Since the November of 1860, his 
horizon has been black with storms. By day and by 
night he trod a way of danger and darkness. On his 
shoulders rested a government dearer to him than his 
own life. At its integrity millions of men were strik- 
ing at home. Upon this government foreign eyes 
lowered. It stood like a lone island in a sea full of 
storms; and every tide and wave seemed eager to 
devour it. Upon thousands of hearts great sorrows 
and anxieties have rested; but not on one such, and 
in such measure, as upon that simple, truthful, noble 
soul, our faithful and sainted Lincoln. 

Never rising to the enthusiasm of more impassioned 
natures in hours of hope, and never sinking with the 
mercurial in hours of defeat to the depths of despon- 
dency, he held on with immovable patience and forti- — 
tude, putting caution against hope, that it might not 
be premature, and hope against caution, that it might 
not yield to dread and danger. He wrestled cease- 
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lessly through .four black and dreadful purgatorial 
years, wherein God was cleansing the sin of his Eee 
ple as by fire. 

At last the watcher beheld the gray dawn for the 
country. The mountains began to give forth their 
forms from out the darkness ; and the East came rush- 
ing towards us with arms full of joy for all our sor- 
rows. Then it was for him to be glad exceedingly, 
that had sorrowed immeasurably, Peace could bring 
to no other heart such joy, such rest, such honor, 
such trust, such gratitude. But he looked upon it 
as Moses looked upon the promised land. Then the 
wail of a nation proclaimed that he had gone from 
among us. 

And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, 
mightier than when alive. The nation rises up at 
every stage of his coming. Cities and states are his 
pall-bearers, and the cannon beats the hours with 
solemn progression. Dead, dead, pap, he yet speak- 
eth! Is Washington dead? Is Hampdendead? Is 
David dead? Is any man that was ever fit to live 
dead? Disinthralled of flesh, and risen in the unob- 
structed sphere where passion never comes, he begins 
his illimitable work. His life now is grafted upon the 
infinite, and will be fruitful as no earthly life can be. 
Pass on, thou that hast overcome! Your sorrows, O 
people, are his peace! Your bells, and bands, and 
' muffled drums sound triumph in his ear. Wail and 
weep here; God makes it joy and triumph there. 
Pass on! | | 

Four years ago, O Illinois, we took from your midst 
an untried man, and from among the people. We 
return him to you a mighty conqueror. Not thine 
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any more, but the nation’s; not ours, but the world’s. 
Give him place, O ye prairies! In the midst of this 
great continent his dust shall rest, a sacred treasure 
to myriads who shall pilgrim to that shrine to kindle 
anew their zeal and patriotism. Ye winds that move 
over the mighty places of the West, chant his re- 
quiem! Ye people, behold a martyr whose blood, as 
so many articulate words, pleads for fidelity, for law, 
for liberty. 


64. GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


ET all good citizens in both England and America, 
all who desire the world’s progress, strive to 
preserve peace and international good will. Consider 
the fearfulness of the struggle if, at any time, a war 
should break out between these countries. On both 
sides there is great wealth, great skill, great energy, 
great bravery. In case of a struggle in which the 
honor and safety of your country are concerned, there 
is no true American who is not ready to sacrifice his 
life. It is the same with us. In case of any inva- 
sion of our shores, there is not one of us who would 
not die rather than survive the freedom of his coun- 
try. What, then, must be the fearfulnmess of a war 
in which two such nations are engaged! Humanity 
shudders at the very suggestion. 

I appeal to you by the unity of our race —for, 
with two governments we are one people; by the 
unity of the grand old language we alike speak, with 
the thrilling names of father, mother, home, dear to 
us alike; by our common literature, our Shakespeare, 
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who is your Shakespeare, our Milton, who is your 
Milton, our Longfellows and Tennysons, side by side 
in all our libraries; I appeal to you by the stirring 
memories of our common history, —by those ances. 
tors of both our nations, who proved their prowess 
at Hastings, whether as sturdy Saxon defending the 
_ standard of King Harold, or as daring Norman spur: 
ring their chivalry to the trumpet of Duke William, — 
and who, afterwards united on a better field, wrung 
from a reluctant tyrant that great charter which is the 
foundation of our liberties on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; I appeal to you by the stirring times when those 
common ancestors lighted their beacons on every hill, 
and rallied around a lion-hearted queen, and launched 
forth — some of them in mere fishing vessels — against 
the proud Armada that dared to threaten their subju- 
gation; I appeal to you by the struggles of the com- 
monwealth, by the memories of those who put to rout 
the abettors of tyranny— Cromwell, Hampden, Sir 
Harry Vane; I appeal to you by those Pilgrim Fathers 
here, and by those Puritans and Covenanters who 
remained behind, by whose heroic sufferings both 
nations enjoy such freedom to worship God; I appeal 
to you by the graves in which our common ancestors 
repose, — not only, it may be, beneath the stately tow- 
ers of Westminster, but in many an ancient village 
churchyard, where daisies grow on the turf-covered 
graves, and venerable yew trees cast over them their 
solemn shade; I appeal to you by that Bible — pre- 
cious to us both; by that gospel which our mission- 
aries alike proclaim to the heathen world, and by that 
Saviour whom we both adore, — never let there be 
strife between nations whose conflict would be the 
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rushing together of two Niagaras, but whose union 
avill be like the irresistible course of two great rivers 
flowing on majestically to fertilize and bless the 
world. 

Never let our beautiful standards — yours of the 
stars and stripes, suggesting the lamps of night and 
the rays of day, and ours of the clustered crosses, 
telling of union in diversity, and reminding of the 
One Great Liberator and Peace-Maker, who, by the 
cross, gave life to the world — never let these glorious 
standards be arrayed in hostile ranks; but ever may 
they float side by side, leading on the van of the 
world’s progress. 

O, I can imagine that if we, the hereditary cham- 
pions of freedom, were engaged in strife, all the 
despots of the earth would clap their hands, and all 
the demons in hell would exult, while angels would 
weep to see these two nations wasting the treasure 
and shedding the blood that should be reserved for 
the strife against the common foes of freedom. 

Never give angels such cause of lamentation, never 
give despots aud demons such cause for rejoicing ; 
but ever Great Britain and America — the mother and 
the daughter, or, if you prefer it, the elder daughter 
and the younger — go forth hand in hand, angel guar- 
dians together of civilization, freedom, and religion, 
their only rivalry the rivalry of love. 
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65. PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, our Fathers 

lighted a feeble watch-fire on the Rock of Plym- 

outh. It has never gone out; it burns there; it burns 
here ; it burns in every state of the Union. 

It flashed first on the Atlantic ; now its light gleams 
on the Pacific wave. It will burn on for ages, and 
nothing but the daylight dawn of eternity will put it 
out by superior brightness. Even in Old England, 
there are not wanting those who mark upon the cal- 
endar of remembrance the 21st of December. 

As the sun leaves those shores, and wheels hither- 
ward, every hour awakes in rank the states that cele- 
brate that memorable date. Where there is a drop 
of New England blood, there will be holy thoughts 
and grateful memories. 

No man born in New England will ever forget his 
mother, though her breast was granite, and her kiss 
frost. To-night, then, in every state of the Union, 
there will be a time for grateful retrospection. 
Maine, amid her snows, will rehearse the story that 
never wears out by telling. 

New Hampshire, from amid her hills and moun- 
tains, will send back a grateful remembrance to the 
past, and an “‘ All Hail ”’ to the future. 

Vermont, her green hills now tucked up in white 
for their winter’s sleep, will recount to her children 
the story of the winter-day, and the welcomeless 
landing. 

And Virginia! what shall she say? Uncover the 
head ; draw near with me that I may ask, not those 
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who forget, but those who remember, Washington. 
Hark! To-night Mount Vernon offers a greeting of 
holy reverence to Plymouth Rock; and sweeping 
westward, every state shall send patriotic thoughts 
to the ancestral shrine. _ 

Yea, across the plains, along the mountain slopes, 
in the cabin of the wearied miner, all down the coast 
of California and Oregon, there shall be a grateful rec- 
ognition of the Pilgrim Fathers ; and from the gigan- 
tic evergreens of Calaveras goes a greeting to the 
pine trees of all New England. 

By the God of the Pilgrims! I say to the North, 
Give up, and to the South, Keep not back, but bring 
my sons from afar, and my daughters from the end of 
the earth, and reverence the name of the Pilgrims. 

Let the Savannah murmur it; let the Mississippi 
sound it; let the Chesapeake and the Delaware bear 
the chorus to the sea; then let the Atlantic speak, 
and the Pacific answer, ‘‘ deep calling unto deep.” 


66. INFINITY OF CREATION. 


OD called up from dreams a man into the vesti- 
bule of heaven, saying, ‘‘ Come thou hither, and 
see the glory of my throne.’? And to the servants 
that stood around his throne, he said, ‘‘ Take him, 
and undress him from his robes of flesh, cleanse his 
vision, and put a new breath into his nostrils; only 
touch not with any aes: his human heart, the heart 
that weeps and trembles.’ 
It was done, and with a mighty angel for his guide, 
the man stood ready for his infinite voyage ; and from 
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the terraces of heaven, without sound or farewell, at 
once they wheeled away into endless space. Some- 
times, with the solemn flight of angel wing, they fled 
through zaarahs of darkness, through wildernesses of 
death, that divided the worlds of light; sometimes 
they swept over frontiers that were quickening under 
prophetic motions from God, Then, from a distance 
that is counted only in heaven, light dawned for a 
time through a sleepy film; by unutterable pace the 
light swept to them, they by unutterable pace to the 
light. Ina moment the rushing of planets was upon 
them ; in a moment the blazing of suns was around 
them. Then came eternities of twilight that reveal, 
but were not revealed. 

On the right hand and on the left towered mighty 
onstellations, that by self-repetitions aud answers 
rom afar, that by counter positions, built up tri- 
umphal gates, whose architraves, whose archways, 
horizontal, upright, rested, rose at altitude by spans 
that seemed ghostly from infinitude. Without meas-_ 
ures were the architraves, past number were the 
archways, beyond memory the gates. Within were 
stairs, that scaled the eternities below; above was 
below ; below was above to the man stripped of gravi- 
tating body; depth was swallowed up in depth un- 
fathomable. 

Suddenly as thus they rode from infinite to infinite, 
suddenly as thus they tilted over abysmal worlds, a 
mighty cry arose that systems more mysterious, that 
worlds more billowy, other heights and other depths, 
were coming, were nearing, were at hand, ‘Then the 
man sighed and stopped, shuddered, and wept.  Llis 
overladen heart uttered itself in tears, and he said, 
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‘Angel, I will go no farther, for the spirit of man 
acheth with this infinitude. Insufferable is the glory 
of God. Let me lie down in the grave, and hide me_ 
from the persecution of the infinite; for end I see 
there is none.’? And from all the listening stars that 
shone around issued a choral voice, ‘‘ The man speaks 
truly. End there is none, that ever yet we heard of!” | 
‘‘ End is there none ?’”’ the angel solemnly demanded. 
‘‘Ig there indeed no end, and is this the sorrow that 
kills you?’’? But no voice answered, that he might 
answer himself. Then the angel threw up his glorious 
hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘‘ End is 
there none to the universe of God. Lo, also, there 
is no beginning ! ”’ | 


67. THE HOUR OF DESTINY. 


HE last plank has now indeed been shivered to 

which we clung with such despairing faith ; the 

last drop added to the cup of insult and misery, and 
it has overflowed. 

Men of Ireland! calmly contemplate all that God, 
your outraged country, and humanity now demand of 
you; and then resolutely dare, heroically conquer, or 
bravely die. What have you to fear? Nothing in 
heaven, for you are justified before God. You may 
kneel by your uplifted flag, and call Him to witness 
how you have endured every wrong, suffered, un- 
avenged, every infamy, and sought redress only with 
clasped hands, and streaming eyes, and passionate 


prayers for “justice, justice !’? The cry has gone 


up to Him, and entered into the ears of the Lord of ¥ 
Sabaoth ; but it could not melt the heart of man, 


. 
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Ireland ! Ireland! it is no petty insurrection, no 
local quarrel, no party triumph, that summons you to 
the field; it is a war against all that is opposed to 
justice, and happiness, and freedom. 

It is a death-struggle, now, between the oppressor 
and the oppressed. Strike! strike! Another instant, 
and his foot will be upon your neck, his dagger at 
your heart. Will he listen to.prayers? Will he melt 
to tears? No! The strong men, and the mothers, 
and the pale children, down they fall, thousands upon 
thousands, a death rain of human corses upon the 
earth ; their groans vibrate with a fearful dissonance 
through the country, and their death-wail shrieks 
along the universe; but no pity dims the eye of the 
stern murderer who watches their agonies. What 
then? Is there no hope? Will ye drag on a 
wretched existence, degraded in the eyes of Europe, 
making Ireland a by-word among the nations? Will 
ye suffer these things, that so your children may rise 
up in after years, and say, ‘‘ Was it thus and thus, 
when ye were young men, and ye never lifted your 
arms to prevent it?’? No! God has not utterly 
forsaken us. He has left us one path, and but one ; 
there is no other. You must march in it, or the ruin 
of your country, the death of the living and the 
vengeance of the unavenged dead, will be on your 
souls. 

Rise, then, men of Ireland! Rise in your cities, 
and in your fields, on your green hills, in your val- 
leys, by your dark mountain passes, by your rivers 
and lakes, and ocean-washed shores. Rise as a na- 
tion ; not to make a demand for justice from a foreign 
country, but to make Ireland an independent kingdom 
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forever. It is a holy mission; holy must be your 
motives and your acts if you would fulfil it. Act as 
if your soul’s salvation hung on each deed; and it 
will, for we stand already in the shadow of eternity. 

For us is the contest ; not for us, perhaps, the tri- 
umph. Many a noble heart will lie cold; many a 
throbbing pulse will be stilled before the cry of vic- 
tory will arise. It is a solemn thought, that now is 
the hour of destiny, when the fetters of seven cen- 
turies may at last be broken, and by you, men of this 
generation, by you, men of Ireland. 


68. MACLAINE’S CHILD. 


‘ i ACLAINE! you’ve scourged me like a 
hound ; — 
You should have struck me to the ground ; 
You should have played a chieftain’s part; 
You should have stabbed me to the heart. 


«You should have crushed me into death ;— 
But here I swear with living breath, 

That for this wrong which you have done, 
I’ll wreak my vengeance on your son, — 


“On him, and you, and all your race !’??— 
He said, and bounding from his place, 

He seized the child with sudden hold — 

A smiling infant, three years old — 


And, starting like a hunted stag, 


? 
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And reached, o’er many a wide abyss, 
The beetling seaward precipice. 


And, leaning o’er its topmost ledge, 

ile held the infant o’er the edge : — 
‘‘JIn vain the wrath, thy sorrow vain ; 
No hand shall save it, proud Maclaine ! ” 


With flashing eye and burning brow, 
The mother followed, heedless how, 
O’er crags with mosses overgrown, 
And stair-like juts of slippery stone. 


But midway up the rugged steep, 

She found a chasm she could not leap, 
And, kneeling on its brink, she raised 
Iler supplicating hands, and gazed. 


“ QO, spare my child, my joy, my pride! 

O, give me back my child!” she cried : 

““ My child! my child!’ with sobs and tears, 
She shrieked upon his callous ears. 


“Come, Evan,’’ said the trembling chief, — 
Ilis bosom wrung with pride and grief, — 

‘* Restore the boy, give back my son, 

And I’ll forgive the wrong you’ve done.” 


‘‘T scorn forgiveness, haughty man ! 
You’ve injured me before the clan ; 
And nought but blood shall wipe away 
The shame I have endured to-day.’’ 


And, as he spoke, he raised the child, 


To dash it ’mid the breakers wild, 
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: But, at the mother’s piercing cry, 
ae Drew back a step, and made reply : — 


‘‘ Pair lady, if your lord will strip, 
And let a clansman wield the whip, 
Till skin shall flay, and blood shall run, 
I’ll give you back your little son.’ 


The lady’s cheek grew pale with ire, 

The chieftain’s eyes flashed sudden fire ; 

He drew a pistol from his breast, 

Took aim, — then dropped it, sore distressed. 


‘‘T might have slain my babe instead. 
Come, Evan, come,’’ the father said, 
And through his heart a tremor ran ; 

‘ We’ll fight our quarrel man to man.” 


‘‘ Wrong unavenged I’ve never borne,” 

Said Evan, speaking loud in scorn ; 

‘< You’ve heard my answer, proud Maclaine: 
I will not fight you, — think again.” 


The lady stood in mute despair, 

With freezing blood and stiffening hair ; 
She moved no limb, she spoke no word ; — 
She could but look upon her lord. 


He saw the quivering of her eye, 

Pale lips and speechless agony, — 

And, doing battle with his pride, 

“Give back the boy, —I yield,”’ he cried. 


A storm of passions shook his mind — 
Anger, aud shame, and love combined ; 
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But love prevailed, and bending low, 
He bared his shoulders to the blow. 


‘‘T smite you,” said the clansman true ; 
‘‘ Forgive me, chief, the deed I do! 

For by yon Heaven that hears me speak, 
My dirk in Evan’s heart shall reek |.” 


But Evan’s face beamed hate and joy ; 
Close to his breast he hugged the boy : 
‘‘ Revenge is just, revenge is sweet, 
And mine, Lochbuy, shall be complete.” 


Ere hand could stir, with sudden shock, 
He threw the infant o’er the rock, — 
Then followed with a desperate leap, 
Down fifty fathoms to the deep. 


They found their bodies in the tide; 
And never till the day she died 

Was that sad mother known to smile — 
The Niobe of Mulla’s isle. 


They dragged false Evan from the sea, 
And hanged him on a gallows tree ; 
And ravens fattened on his brain, 

To sate the vengeance of Maclaine. 


69. ECLIPSE OF THE MOON, 


N the death of the Emperor Augustus Cesar, the 
legions in Pannonia, under command of Blesus, 
seized the opportunity to assert their claims, and de- 
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mand reparation for their wrongs. The insurrection- 
ary feeling spread everywhere ; andthe Roman camp 
became the scene of the wildest confusion. No 
power of entreaty, no promise of alleviation, no 
threat of vengeance, produced the slightest effect to 
allay the storm. 

Such was the condition of the Roman legions, 
when the shades of evening slowly settled upon the 
turbulent crowd. Assembled in wild and _ fierce 
groups, the soldiers listened to the incendiary ha- 
rangues of their leaders, till, excited to frenzy, they 
broke furiously away in search of the objects of their 
vengeance ; when, lo! a prodigy appears in the 
heavens: the moon in a clear sky is growing pale; 
her brightness is becoming dim ; a dark and lurid veil 
is slowly covering her silver splendor. 

A sudden chill of horror struck the legionaries dumb 
and motionless. They beheld in the heavens an em- 
blem of their own sufferings, of their sad and misera- 
ble fate, when, to add to their terror, the sky was 
suddenly overcast; heavy masses of dark clouds 
swept across the heavens ; the thunder pealed, and a 
deluge of driving rain poured in upon the camp. 
Stupefied with amazement, these iron men were sub- 
dued; the desecrated eagles were again enthroned, 
and order reigned in the Roman camp. 

There is another feature in this occurrence, which 
is of especial interest. The historian records the 
exact date of this most remarkable event. It oc- 
curred in the year of the building of Rome 767, and 
in the month of September. But who shall reveal 
the exact date of that great Roman era, ‘‘ anno urbis 
condite ’’ ? Two thousand five hundred years, at 
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least, have rolled away since the foundation stone of 
that wall was laid which was destined to encircle the 
future mistress of the world. And can we venture 
to travel backwards through the long vista of years, 
and absolutely fix the precise day on which this an- 
tique era began ? 

Let chronologists, having in vain exhausted the 
records of history, the sculptured monuments of an- 
tiquity, the inscriptions of triumphal arches, and dis- 
interred coin, come to the pale student of the stars, 
lay before him the records of the Roman historian, 
and from these data this seemingly useless devotee 
to science will follow the earth in all her revolutions 
round the sun; will pursue the moon in all her mul- 
titudinous wanderings, back from century to century, 
and will finally pronounce that the eclipse of the 
moon, which quelled the mutiny of the legions under 
Blesus in Pannonia, occurred on the 22d day of Sep- 
tember, in the year 14 of the Christian era. 


70. THE BROWNS. 


HE Browns have, within a generation, become il- 
lustrious by the pen of Thackeray and the pen- 
cil of Doyle; yet notwithstanding the well-merited 
but late fame which has now fallen upon them, any 
one at all acquainted with the family must feel that 
much has to be written and said before the British 
nation will be properly sensible how much of its 
greatness it owes to the Browns. 
For centuries, in their quiet, dogged, homespun 
way, they have been subduing the earth in most Eng: 
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lish counties, and leaving their mark in American 
forests and Australian uplands. : 

Wherever the fleets and armies of England have 
won renown, there stalwart sons of the Browns have 
done yeomen’s work. With the yew bow and cloth- | 
yard shaft at Cressy and Agincourt, with brown bill | 
and pike, under the brave Lord Willoughby ; with | 
culverin and demi-culverin, against Spaniards and 
Dutchmen ; with hand grenade and sabre, and mus- 
ket and bayonet, under Rodney and St. Vincent, 
Wolfe and Moore, Nelson and Wellington, they have 
carried their lives in their hands, getting hard knocks 
and hard work in plenty, which was, on the whole, 
what they looked for, and the best thing for them, 
and receiving little praise or pudding, which, indeed, “ 
they and most of us are better without. 

Talbots and Stanleys, St. Maurs, and such like folk, 
have led armies and made laws time out of mind; 
but those noble families would be somewhat as- 
tounded, if the accounts ever came to be fairly taken, 
to find how small their work for England has been by 
the side of that of the Browns. 

These latter, indeed, until the present generation, 
have rarely been sung by poet, or chronicled by sage ; 
but the world goes bravely on, and the wheel turns, 
and the wrongs of the Browns, like other wrongs, 
seem in a fair way to get righted. 

The Browns are a fighting family. One may ques- 
tion their wisdom, or wit, or beauty, but about their 
fight there can be no question. Wherever hard 
knocks of any kind, visible or invisible, are given, 
there the Brown who is nearest must shove in his 
carcass. These carcasses, the most part, answer 
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very well to the characteristic propensity ; they are a 
square-headed and snake-necked generation, broad in 
the shoulder, deep in the chest, and thin in the flank, 
carrying no lumber. Then for clanship, they are as 
bad as the Highlanders ; it is amazing the belief they 
have in one another. With them there is nothing like 
the Browns to the third and fourth generation. 

Their family training, too, combined with their turn 
for combativeness, makes them eminently quixotic. 
They can’t let anything alone which they think going 
wroug. They must speak their mind about it, annoy- 
ing all easy-going folk, and spend their time and money 
in having a tinker at it, however hopeless the job. It 
is an impossibility to a Brown to leave the most dis- 
reputable lame dog on the other side of a stile. 

Most other folk get tired of such work. The old 
Browns, with red faces, white whiskers, and bald 
heads, go on believing and fighting to a green old 
age. They have always a crotchet going, till the old 
man with the scythe reaps and garners them away for 
troublesome ‘‘ old boys”’ as they are. 


71. NATIONAL GLORY GAINED BY THE 
WAR OF 1812. 


E are asked, What have we gained by the war? 

We have certainly lost yothing in rights, terri- 

tory, or honor; nothing for whieh we ought to have 
contended. Have we gained nothing by the war? 
Let any man look at the degraded condition of this 
country before the war, the scorn of the universe, the 
contempt of ourselvesjgand tell me if we have gained 


se 
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‘nothing by the war. What is our present situation ? 


Respectability and character abroad, security and con- 
fidence at home. If we have not obtained, in the 
opinion of some, the full measure of retribution, our 
character and constitution are placed on a solid basis 
never to be shaken. | 

The glory acquired by our gallant tars, by our 
Jacksons and our Browns on the land —is that noth- 
ing? “True, we had our vicissitudes; there were 
humiliating events which the patriot cannot review 
without deep regret; but the great account, when it 
comes to be balanced, will be found vastly in our 
favor. Is there a man who would obliterate from the 
pages of our history the brilliant achievements of 
Jackson, Brown, and Scott, and the host of heroes 


on land and sea, whom I cannot enumerate? Is there 


a man who could not desire a participation in the 
national glory acquired by the war? Yes, national 
glory, which, however the expression may be con- 


demned by some, must be cherished by every genuine 


patriot. 

What do I mean by national glory? Glory such 
as Hull, Jackson, and Perry have acquired. And are 
gentlemen insensible to their deeds — to the value of 
them in animating the country in the hour of peril 
hereafter? Did the battle of Thermopyle preserve 
Greece but once? While the Mississippi continues 
to bear the tributes of the iron mountains and the 
Alleghanies to her Delta and to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the eighth of January shall be remembered, and the 
glory of that day shall stimulate future patriots, and 
nerve the arms of unborn freemen in driving the pre- 
sumptuous invader from our Sey s soil. 
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Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feel- 
ings inspired by the contemplation of such events. 
But I would ask, Does the recollection of Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, and Yorktown afford them no pleasure ? 
Every act of noble sacrifice to the country, every 
instance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has its 
beneficial influence. A nation’s character is the sum 
of its splendid deeds; they constitute one common 
patrimony, the nation’s inheritance. They awe foreign 
powers; they arouse and animate our own people. 

I love true glory. It is this sentiment which ought 
to be cherished; and in spite of cavils and sneers, 
and attempts to put it down, it will finally conduct 
this nation to that height to which God and nature 
have destined it. 


72. ENTHUSIASM. 


F there be one want of the time imperious beyond 
another, it is that of earnest men. Literature has 
had full enough panderers, parasites, and charlatans. 
The church wants men—men as ardent for duty as 
Alexander for glory —in whose sight the games and 
gauds of the earth vanish before the cause of truth 
like vapors before the rising sun. 

The state, too, can ill afford to substitute officials, 
partisans, and demagogues for patriots ; it wants men 
with the ability to see and the enthusiasm to feel that 
policy is duty; who, sinking all selfish and sectional 
considerations in an all-absorbing love of country, and 
following in the radiant footprints of our forefathers, 
boldly venture position, fortune, life, if need be, to_ 
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compass an object dearer than self; men whose en- 
thusiasm cannot be killed by time-servers or their 
efforts palsied by party patronage; who, on their 
country’s altars, swear eternal enmity to all who dare 
menace the integrity of the Union, or trifle with the 
constitutional rights of any section, and who will 
faint not, fail not, in the hour of trial. 

Examine the muster-roll of Genius, trace the prog- 
ress of revolutions and reformations through the eras 
of history, and you will learn the power of true 
enthusiasm to beautify and better man’s condition. 
Heroes, martyrs, the mighty dead heard, and the 
mighty living hear,its notes and march to its inspir- 
ing music. With it the bad wield a terrible power. 
Cortez and Pizzaro stand out in the records of infamy 
as notable examples. 

Without it to vitalize their souls, the good never 
become ruling public spirits. Cortez was unrivalled 
in enthusiasm, unequalled in prudence ; ‘‘ his heart all 
fire and his head all ice.’’ Loyola was at once the 
most delirious enthusiast, and a man’‘of profoundest 
sagacity ; and qualities such as these wield the sceptre 
over the generations of men. Syllogisms will not 
check such men; they must be overthrown by supe- 
rior intensity of will, directed by moral purpose — by 
Luthers and Washingtons. 

Every noble instinct of humanity condemns a selfish 
apathy in human affairs, albeit formal men misname 
it prudence. Only mean spirits will remain listless, 
while the world within and the world without continue 
their manifold pleadings for earnestness of life. 

Poet, orator, statesman, reformer, be sincere, be 
earnest, be true; for such the world has honors — 
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humanity its benisons—heaven its immortality! Act, 
then, as best you may, and you shall not be of that 


number 
Who, fast rooted to their native spot, 
In life are useless, and in death forgot. 


73. WASHINGTON. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN : I request your pa- 
tience for a few minutes while I deliver a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of the greatest of men, 


\ 


GENERAL GroRGE WASHINGTON. 


George Washington was one of the most distin- 
guished movers in the American Revolution. 

He was born of poor but honest parents, at Genoa, 
in the year 1492. His mother was called the mother 
of Washington. Young Washington commenced busi- 
ness aS a county surveyor, and was present in that 
character at a sham fight under General Braddock, 
when so many guns were fired that the whole body 
of the militia were stunned by the explosion, and sate 
down to supper unable to hear a word that was said. 
This supper was afterwards alluded to as Braddock’s 
deaf eat, and the simile ‘‘ deaf as a Braddock,’ sub- 
sequently vulgarized into “deaf as a haddock,” had 
its rise from-that circumstance. 

Washington commanded several troops during the 
Revolutionary War, and distinguished himself by fear- 
lessly crossing the Delaware River on ice of very 
inadequate thickness to visit a family of Hessians of 
his acquaintance. He was passionately fond of green 
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peas and string beans; and his favorite motto was, 
‘‘In time of peace prepare for war.”’ 

General Washington fought a great battle at Ger- 
mantown. During this action he might have been 
seen driving up and down the lines, exposed to a 
deadly fire, in a small Concord wagon, drawn by a 
bob-tailed gray horse. His celebrated despatch, “ Veni, 
vidi, vici,”’? or, I came and saw in a Concord wagon, 
has reference to this circumstance. 

This eminent man was a member of the Know- 
Nothing order, and directed that none but Americans 
should be put on guard, which greatly annoyed the 
Americans, their comfort being entirely destroyed by 
perpetual turns of guard-duty. 

He was twice elected President of the United 
States, by the combined Whig and Kntw-Nothing par- 
ties, the Democrats and Abolitionists voting against 
him; and served out his time with great credit to 
himself and the country — drawing his salary with 
a regularity and precision worthy of all commen- 
dation. 

Although for the time in which he lived a very 
distinguished man, the ignorance of Washington is 
something perfectly incredible. He never travelled 
in a steamboat; never saw a railroad or a locomotive 
engine ; was perfectly ignorant of the principle of the 
magic of the magnetic telegraph ; never had a daguer- 
reotype, Colt’s revolver, Sharp’s rifle, or used a fric- 
tion match. He ate his meals with an iron fork, never 
used postage stamps on his letters, and knew nothing 
of the application of chloroform to alleviate suffering, 
or the use of gas for illumination. Such a man as 
this could hardly be elected President of the United 
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States in these times, although it must be confessed 
we occasionally have a candidate who proves not much 
better informed about matters in general. 

Washington died from exposure on the summit of 
Mount Washington, in the year 1799, leaving behind 
him a name that will endure forever, if posterity per- 
sist in calling their children after him to the same 
extent that has been fashionable. 

Upon the whole, General George Washington was 
a very excellent man; though unfamiliar with ‘‘ Scott’s 
Infantry Tactics,’’ he was a tolerable officer; though 
he married a widow, he was a fond husband; and 
though he did not know the Beecher family, he was a 
sincere Christian. 


74. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 


T is demonstrated, beyond the power of subterfuge 
to question, that genuine representation alone can 
give solid power, and that in order to make a govern- 
ment strong, the people must make the government. 
You ought to act on this grand maxim of political 
wisdom, and call in the people, according to the origi- 
nal principles of your system, to the strength of your 
_ government. 

The representative system should be extended. 
The right of franchise must not be withheld from so 
large a class of the householders. Make the people 
a part of the government. This is the remedy which 
is proposed, and fatal will it be for our country if 
pride and prejudice much longer continue to oppose 
it. It is simple, easy, and practicable; it does not 
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touch the vitals of the constitution, and I sincerely 
believe it will restore us to peace and harmony. 

Do you not think that you must soon come to a 
reform in representation? And is it not better to 
come to it now, when you have the power of delibera- 
tion, than when perhaps it may be extorted from you 
with indignation and violence? God forbid that this 
should be the case; but now is the moment to pre- 
vent it; and now, I say, wisdom and policy recommend 
it to you, when you may enter into all the considera- 
tions to which it leads, rather than the postponement 
of it to a time when you will have nothing to consider 
but the number and force of those who demand it. 

I believe that at this moment the enemies of the 
government are few; but if we go on in our high 
career with acts of exasperation of all kinds, the few 
will soon become the many, and we shall have to pay 
a severe retribution for our present pride. 

What a noble lord said some time ago of France 
may be applicable to this very subject. ‘‘ What,’ said 
he, ‘‘ negotiate with France! With men whose hands 
are reeking with the blood of their sovereign! What! 
shall we degrade ourselves by going to Paris, and 
there asking in humble, diplomatic language to be on 
a good understanding with them?”’ 

Gentlemen will remember these lofty words; and 
yet we have come to this humiliation; we have nego- 
tiated with France. And I shall not be surprised to 
see the noble lord himself going to Paris, not at the 
head of his regiment, but on a diplomatic commission 
to those very regicides, to pray to be on a good under- 
standing with them. 

Shall we then be blind to the lessons which the 
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events of the world exhibit to our view? Pride, 
obstinacy, and insult must end in concessions, and 
those concessions must be humble in prop6rtion to 
our unbecoming pride. We shall escape every dan- 
ger by restoring to the country its outraged rights, 
and re-establishing its strength upon the basis of free 
representation. 


75. THE LION’S RIDE. 


ITMHE lion is the desert’s king; through his domain © 


so wide, 

Right swiftly and right royally this night he means to 
ride. 

By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, close 
couches the grim chief ; 

The trembling sycamore above whispers with every 
leaf. 


At evening on the Table Mount, when ye can see no 
more 

The changeful play of signals gay; when the gloom 
is speckled o’er 

With kraal fires ; when the Caffre wends home through 
the lone karroo ; 

When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by the 
stream the gnu; 


Then bend your gaze across the waste — what see 
ye? The giraffe, 

Majestic, stalks towards the ae the turbid lymph 
to quaff ; 
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With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he kneels 
him down to cool 

His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the foul 
and brackish pool. 


A rustling sound —a roar—a bound —the lion sits 
astride 

Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so 
ride ? 

Had ever king such steed ? so rare caparisons of state 

To match the dappled skin whereon that rider sits 
elate? . | 


In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged with 
afer ravenous greed ; 
His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of the 
steed. 
Upleaping with a hollow yell of anguish and sur- 
prise, 
Away, away, in wild dismay, the camelopard flies. 


His feet have wings; see how he springs across the 
moonlit plain ; 

As from their sockets they would burst, his glaring 
eyeballs strain ; 

In thick black streams of purling blood, full fast his 
life is fleeting ; 

The stillness of the desert hears his heart’s tumultu- 
ous beating. 


Like the cloud that through the wilderness the path 
of Israel traced, 

Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of the 
waste, 
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From the sandy sea uprising, as the water-spout from 
ocean, 

A whirling crowd of dust keeps pace with the cour- 
ser’s fiery motion. 


Croaking companion of their flight, the vulture whirrs 
on high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther, fierce and 
sly, 

And hyenas foul, round graves that prowl, join in the 
horrid race ; 

By the footprints wet with gore and sweat, their 
monarch’s course they trace. 


They see him on his living throne, and quake with 
fear, the while 

' With claws of steel he tears piecemeal his cushion’s 
painted pile ; 

On! on! no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and 
strength remain ! 

The steed by such a rider backed may madly plunge 
in vain. 


Reeling upon the desert’s verge, he falls and breathes 
his last ; 

The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the rider’s 
fell repast. 

O’er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is de- 
scried ; 

Thus nightly, o’er his broad domain, the king of 
beasts doth ride. 

ll 
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‘~G. DANGER OF THE SPIRIT OF CON- 
QUEST. | 


N uneasy desire to augment our territory has de- 

praved the moral sense and blighted the other- 
wise keen sagacity of our people. It is said we 
must advance. Our '‘young)orators cherish this no- 
_ tion with a fervid but fatally mistaken zeal. They 
call it by the mysterious name of ‘ destiny”?! ‘Our 
destiny,’’ they tell us, ‘‘is onward ;’’ and hence it 
is right for us to Séize upon any territory which may 
lie in the way of our fated advance’ But what has 
been the fate of all nations that have acted on this 
idea ? 

Since I have heard so much about the dismember- 
ment of Mexico, I have looked back to see how,(in 
_the course of events which some call ‘“ Providence,” 
it has fared with other nations who engaged in this 
work of dismemberment. I see that, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, three powerful na- 
tions, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, united in the dis- 
memberment of Poland. They said, too, as you say, 
‘‘Tt is our destiny.”’ (They ‘“wanted room.’”? Doubt- 
less each of these thought, with his share of Poland, 
his power was too strong ever to fear invasion, or 
even insult.) One had his California, another his New 
Mexico, and a third his Vera Cruz. Did they remain 
untouched and incapable of harm? (Alas! no; far, 


very) far from it. ( Retributive justice must fulfil its 


destiny, too.) 
A very few years pass away, and we hear of a new 


man, a Corsican lieutenant, the selfnamed ‘‘ armed 


* 
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soldier of democracy,’’ Napoleon. He ravages Aus- 
tria, covers her land with blood, drives the northern 
Cesar from his capital, and sleeps in his palace. 
Austria may now remember how her power trampled 
upon Poland. Did she not pay dear, very dear, for 
her California ? 

But has Prussia no atonement to make? You see 
this same Napoleon, (the blind instrument of Provi- 
dence} at work there. The thunders of his cannon at 
Jena proclaim the work of retribution for Poland’s 
wrongs; and the successors of the Great Frederick, 
the drill-sergeant of Europe, are seen flying across 
the sandy plains that surround their capital, right 
glad if they may escape captivity and death. 

But how fares it with the Autocrat of Russia? Is 
he secure in his share of the spoils of Poland! No; 
suddenly we see six hundred thousand men marching 
to Moscow. Does his Vera Cruz protect him now? 
Far from it. Blood, slaughter, desolation, spread 
abroad over the land, and, finally, the conflagration 
of the old commercial metropolis of Russia closes the 
retribution she must pay for her share in the dismem- 
«berment of her weak and impotent neighbor. - 

A mind more prone to look for the judgments of 
Heaven in the doings of men than mine cannot fail in 
this to see the providence of God. When Moscow 
burned, it seemed as if the earth was lighted up, that 
nations might behold the scene. As that mighty sea 
of fire gathered and heaved, and rolled upward, and 
yet higher, till its flames licked the stars and fired 
the whole heavens, it did seem as though the God 
of the nations was writing in characters of flame, on 
the front of his throne, that doom that’ shall fall 
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upon the strong nation which tramples in scorn upon 
the weak, 

And what fortune awaits him, the appointed execu- 
tor of this work, when it was all done? He, too, 
conceived the idea that his ‘‘ destiny’’ pointed onward 
to universal dominion. France was too small; Europe, 
he thought, should bow down before him. But as 
soon as this idea took possession of his soul, he, too, 
became powerless. Just there, while he witnessed 
the humiliation, and, doubtless, meditated the subju- 
gation, of Russia, He who holds the winds in his fist 
gathered the snows of the north, and blew them upon 
his six hundred thousand men. They died, they 
froze, they perished. And now the mighty Napoleon, 
who had resolved on universal dominion, he, too, is 
summoned to answer for the violation of that ancient 
law, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet anything which is thy 
neighbor’s.”’ 

How are the mighty fallen! He, beneath whose 
proud footsteps Europe trembled, he is now an exile 
at Elba, and now finally a prisoner on the rock of St. 
Helena; and there, on a barren island, in an unfre- 
quented sea, in the crater of an extinguished volcano, 
there is the death-bed of the mighty conqueror. All 
his annexations have come to that! His last hour is 
now come; and he, the Man of destiny, he who had 
rocked the world as with the throes of an earthquake, 
is now powerless, — still; even as the beggar, so he 
died. On the wings of a tempest that raged with 
unwonted fury, up to*the throne of the only Power 
that controlled him while he lived, went the fiery soul 
of that wonderful warrior, another witness to that 
eternal decree, that they who do not rule in right — 
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eousness shall perish from the earth. He has found 
‘“‘room ”’ at last. And France, — she, too, has found 
‘“‘room.’’ Her eagles now no longer scream along 
the banks of the Danube, the Po, and the Borysthenes. 
They have returned home to their old eyrie, between 
the Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees. 

So shall it be with yours. You may carry them to 
the loftiest peaks of the Cordilleras, they may wave 
in insolent triumph in the halls of the Montezumas, 
the armed men of Mexico may quail before them, — 
but the weakest hand in Mexico, uplifted in prayer 
to the God of justice, may call down against you a 
Power, in the presence of which the iron hearts of 
your warriors shall be turned into ashes ! 


77. FAITH IN THE UNSEEN. 


LL great inventions and discoveries have come 
from faith. 

In the year 1492, a little vessel was straggling 
with storms on the bosom of the Atlantic, gradually 
making its way westward. This great ocean, now 
spotted everywhere with sails and traversed by 
steamers, which has its streets and roads almost as 
distinct as those of a city, rolled since creation with- 
out a trace of human existence on its vast surface. 

One man’s faith has changed it all. One man, who 
believed enough in things not seen to go forth and 
make his way into the great mystery of the unknown 
West, created a world. Believing in the invisible 
things of God and nature, the great navigator walked 
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by faith just as much as Abraham did, and so faith 
added half a world to the domain of sight. 

All the great discoveries of modern times were 
once ideas in the minds of their inventors. The 
printing press, which pours out its millions of sheets 
every day, which lays on our doorsteps every even- 
ing the news of the whole world, was once a matter 
of faith in the mind of a Faust. 

The steamboat, whose tremendous machinery moves 
with such power and such ease, which unites the 
continents, abolishes the oceans, and ransacks every 
river, and bay, and lake of Europe and America with 
its restless activity, was once a matter of faith in the 
mind of Fulton. 

The power looms, which roar from early morn to 
dewy eve by the streams of New England, and in the 
valleys of Old England, which clothe the inhabitants 
of the world, were, a “few years since, a matter of 
faith in the mind of Watt. 

The locomotives which traverse the plain, ascend 
the mountain, and rush across continents, drawing 
their immense burdens as easily as if they were a 
child’s basket-wagon, were once a matter of faith in 
the mind of Stephenson. 

The photograph, which brings to us the exact forms 
of the Pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Athens, 
which preserves the dear features of child and wile, 
which rescues from oblivion the tender gaze of love, 
the glow of thought, the expression of a generous — 
purpose, that also was, at first, a belief in the mind 
-of Daguerre. 
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faith. Columbus, Watt, Fulton, Daguerre, Stephen- 
son, all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, they were persuaded of 
them and embraced them. They triumphed over ob- 
stacles, they bore ridicule and contempt willingly, 
because they counted God and Nature faithful, who 
had promised them in their strong conviction that they 
should succeed in accomplishing what they designed. 
And so they saw at last a part of what they foresaw, 
and their faith led to sight. 

All the strength and force of man comes from his 
faith in things unseen. He who believes is strong ; 
he who doubts is cebak Strong convictions precede 
great actions. The man strongly possessed of an idea 
is the master of all who are uncertain and wavering. 
Clear, deep, living convictions rule the world. 


78. THE UNION OF THE STATES. 


O this great Republic union is peace, union is 

grandeur, union is power, union is honor, union 

is everything which a mighty nation should glory to 

possess. To us all, next to liberty, next to honor, be 

we persuaded that a cordial and abiding confederacy 

of the American people is the greatest of earthly 
good, 

In the burning chambers: of the dread hereafter, 
there is no infinity of wrath vast enough for him who, 
Heréstratus-like, to be remembered only for infamy, 
shall apply the torch of destruction to this fair Ephe- 


~ sian temple of our Union. That time, in some long, 
- long future age, and that person may come for the 
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overthrow of our country. Accursed be the traitor, 
whensoever and wheresoever shall be his advent 
among us, like the Spirit of evil issuing from his 
realms of darkness to trouble the pure bliss of Para- 
dise! To him that shall compass or plot the dissolu- 
tion of this Union, I would apply language resembling 
what I remember to have seen of an old anathema: 
Wherever fire burns or water runs; wherever ship 
floats or land is tilled ; wherever the skies vault them- 
selves, or the lark carols to the dawn, or sun shines, 
or earth greens in his ray; wherever God is wor- 
shipped in temples or heard in thunder; wherever 
man is honored or woman loved, — there, from thence- 
forth and forever, shall there be to him no part or lot 
in the honor of man or the love of woman.  Ixion’s 
revolving wheel, the overmantling cup at which Tanta- 
lus may not slake his unquenchable thirst, the insatiable 
vulture gnawing at the immortal heart of Prometheus, 
the rebel giants writhing in the volcanic fires of Aitna, 
are but faint types of his doom. 

I do not, I cannot, I will not, believe that opinions 
adverse hereto exist anywhere within the bounds of 
the Republic, and I would forestall their possible future 
upspringing. JI would have our allegiance to the 
Union unshaken and unshakable; our constancy in 
the public cause fixed as the north star in the firma- 
ment; our dedication to its interest a vestal fire burn- 
ing on with unextinguishable flame forever Here in 
the eyes of our countrymen, and of the world, with 
the Muse of history before us to record our deeds and 
our words, let us, like Hannibal at the altar of his 


gods, swear eternal faithfulness to our country, eter ’ 


nal hatred to its foes. 
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79. EXCITEMENT IN POPULAR ELECTIONS. 


IR, I maintain that there is a tendency in our coun- 
try to carry the feeling of indifference to public 
affairs to a dangerous extreme. From the peculiar 
structure and commercial spirit of modern society, 
aud the facilities presented for the acquisition of 
wealth, the eager pursuit of gain predominates over 
our concern for the affairs of the Republic. 

Wealth is the object of our idolatry, and even lib- 
erty is worshipped in the form of property. Although 
this spirit, by stimulating industry, is unquestionably 
excellent in itself, yet it is to be apprehended, that in 
a period of peace and tranquillity, it will become too 
strong for patriotism, and produce the greatest of 
national evils— popuLar apatuy. We have been fre- 
quently told that the farmer should attend to his 
plough, and the mechanic to his handicraft, during 
the canvass for the presidency. Sir, a more danger- 
ous doctrine could not be inculcated. 

If there is a spectacle from the contemplation of 
which I would shrink with peculiar horror, it would 
be that of the great mass of the American people 
sunk into a profound apathy on the subject of their 
highest political interests. Such a spectacle would 
be more portentous to the eye of intelligent patriotism 
than all the fiery signs of the heavens to the eye of 
trembling superstition. If the people could be indif- 
ferent to the fate of a contest for the presidency, they 
would be unworthy of freedom. If I were to per- 
ceive them sinking into this apathy, I would even 


apply the power of political galvanism, if such a 
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power could be found, to raise them from their fatal 
lethargy. ; 

Keep the people quiet! Peace — peace! Such 
are the whispers by which the people are to be lulled 
to sleep in the very crisis of their highest concerns. 
Sir, ‘‘ you make a solitude, and call it peace.’”? Peace ? 
It is death! Take away all interest from the people 
in the election of their Cuter Ruiter, and liberty is no 
more. 

If the people do not elect the president, the mer- 
cenary intriguers and interested office-hunters of the 
country will. Make the people indifferent, and you 
throw a general paralysis over the body politic! Tell 
me not, sir, of popular violence. Show me a hundred 
political factionists, — men who look to the election 
of a president as the means of gratifying their high 
or their low ambition, — and I will show you the very 
materials for a mob, ready for any desperate adventure 
connected with their common fortunes. The ambi- 
tious few will inevitably acquire the ascendency in the 
conduct of public affairs, if the patriotic many, the 
people, are not stimulated and roused to a proper 
activity and effort. 

No nation on earth has ever exerted so extensive 
an influence on human affairs as this will certainly 
exercise if we preserve our glorious system of gov- 
ernment in its purity. The liberty of this country is 
a sacred depository — a vestal fire which Providence 
has committed to us for the general benefit of man- 
kind. It is the world’s last hope. Extinguish it, and 
the earth will be covered with eternal daikness! But 


once put out that fire, and I know not where is the © 


Promethean heat which can that light relume. 
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80. THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 


( \ UR cause is a progressive one. I have read the 

first constitution of the first temperance society 
formed in the State of New York in 1809, and one of 
the by-laws stated, ‘‘ Any member of this association 
who shall be convicted of intoxication shall be fined 
x quarter of a dollar, except such act of intoxication 


shall take place on the Fourth of July, or any other 


regularly appointed military muster.’? We laugh at 
that now; but it was a serious matter in those days: 
it was in advance of the public sentiment of the age. 
The very men who adopted that principle were per- 
secuted: they were hooted and pelted through the 
streets, the doors of their houses were blackened, 
their cattle mutilated. : 

The fire of persecution scorched some men so that 
they left the work. Others worked on, and God 
blessed them. Some are living to-day; and I should 


_ like to stand where they stand now, and see the mighty 


enterprise as it rises before them. They worked hard. 
They lifted the first turf— prepared the bed in which 
to lay the corner-stone. They laid it amid persecu- 
tion and storm. They worked under the surface; 
and men almost forgot that there were busy hands 
laying the solid foundation far down beneath. 

By and by they got the foundation above the surface, 
and then began another storm of persecution. Now 
we see the superstructure — pillar after pillar, tower 
after tower, column after column, with the capitals 
emblazoned with ‘‘ Love, truth, sympathy, and good 


‘will to men.” Old men gaze upon it as it grows up 
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before them. They will not live to see it completed; 
but they see in faith the crowning cope-stone set upon 
it. Meek-eyed women weep as it grows in beauty ; 
children strew the pathway of the workmen with 
flowers. 

We do not see its beauty yet — we do not see the 
magnificence of its superstructure yet — because it is 
in course of erection. Scaffolding, ropes, ladders, 
workmen astending and descending, mar the beauty 
of the building; but by and by, when the hosts who 
have labored shall come up over a thousand battle- 
fields waving with bright grain never again to be 
crushed in the distillery — through vineyards, under 
trellised vines, with grapes hanging in all their purple 
glory, never again to be pressd into that which can 
debase and degrade mankind — when they shall come 
through orchards, under trees hanging thick with 
golden, pulpy fruit, never to be turned into that 
which can injure and debase — when they shall come 
up to the last distillery and destroy it; to the last 
stream of liquid death and dry it up; to the last 
weeping wife and wipe her tears gently away; to the 
last child and lift him up to stand where God meant 
that child and man should stand; to the last drunkard 
and nerve him to burst the burning fetters and make 
a glorious accompaniment to the song of freedom by 
the clanking of his broken chains—then, ah! then will 
the cope-stone be set upon it, the scaffolding will fall 
with a crash, and the building will stand in its won- it 
drous beauty before an astonished world. Loud shouts — 
of rejoicing shall then be heard, and there will be jo 
in heaven, when the triumphs of a great enterprise’ 
usher in the day of the triumphs of the cross of Christ. 
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81. SUCCESS. 


HUMAN form has many weaknesses. A mere 
inscription on paper, or on a monument, is 
nothing, for they involve only questions of material 
durability ; but when a man’s name is heard and 
loved for a hundred years after he has ceased to use 
it, we conclude that it may live a thousand, and agree 
to respect that name forever. This, as men think, is 
to touch the top round of complete success. ; 

True successes are not the result of accident; a 
man may blunder into a triumph, but he is a biun- 
derer still. A world was discovered by one man ; 
but he was not looking® for it. The discovery of the 
birthplace of a dew-drop, by another man, was a 
greater piece of work. 

And that man in the battle of Chesapeake Bay, — 
not the admiral, not he who opened his kennels, and 
nnmuzzled his surly dogs, and crashed his way to 
glory, — but the man who never handled a lanyard in 
all his life, never heard of fame, who all through that 
storm of shot and shell, and splintered fire, calmly 
- felt the food ship’s way with lead and line, and cried, 
steady and strong, all through that thunder, ‘ Four 
fathoms three,” ‘Five fathoms four ;’’-in that day 
and hour, that man achieved a grand success. 

Sir John Moore fell on the works at Corunna, and 
they buried him out of sight by the flicker of a lan- 
’ tern. The sods lay heavily on that dead hero’s breast, 
until an obscure Irishman, one who preached to peas: 
“ants, lifted the cumbering sods with his 


“ Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note 5” 
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and to-day Corunna’s hero walks the world with the 
rhythmic march of his burial-song. 
But the great successes of this world are not the 


works of one man. The great quadruple cylinder 


press is composed of the mingled brains of a thousand 
men. 

Ten years ago they cleft the gray waters of the 
Atlantic, as the old Red Sea was cleft; and a few 
Pilgrim words of English speech came and went dry- 
shod ; and the depths were still again. So men put 
on their hats like extinguishers, and the excitement 
died out like the briefest of candles. But the letter 
“A” of every great success is a failure; and re- 
peated failures have made the alphabet that has 
spelled out the grandest pieces of orthography that 
the world ever saw. 

On the 28th of July, a few years after, another 
English voice came up out of the waters. Of a truth, 
great things have been done in the month of July. 
Wallace had a day in it at Falkirk : Marston Moor 
claims one; Thermopyle another; Prague, a third ; 
Liberty, a fourth ; Lundy’s Lane and Gettysburg have 
filled it with thunder ; but this one triumph over land 
and sea, over time and space, has filled it with glory, 
and crowned them all. The lingering angel has set 
one foot on the sea, at last; and on the morning of 
the 28th, as the little breath of human greeting flitted 
westward, and left the sun behind, he proclaimed, 
‘There shall be time no longer.” 

These are kingly successes, that it takes half the 
world to crown. These are they to whom the broad 
age turns, as wax to the seal, and bears an image 


and superscription greater than Cesar’s. These are 
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they who maintain the right of the human race, de- 
spite all wrongs and weaknesses, to stand firmly upon 
that round of the ladder of being where God placed 
them at the first, ‘‘a little lower than the angels,” 
and within speaking distance of His throne. 


82. DAMASCUS. 


S the glare of day mellowed into twilight, we 
looked down upon a picture which is _ cele- 
brated all over the world. 

From his high perch one sees, before him and be- 
low him, a wall of dreary mountains, shorn of vege- 
tation, glaring fiercely in the sun; it fences in a level 
desert of yellow sand, smooth as velvet, and threaded 
far away with fine lines that stand for roads, and dot- 
ted with creeping mites, which we know are camel 
trains and journeying men; right in the midst of the 
desert is spread a billowy expanse of green foliage ; 
and nestling in its heart sits the great White City, 
like an island of pearls and opals gleaming out of a 
sea of emeralds. 

For four thousand years its waters have not gone 
dry, or its fertility failed Now we can understand 
why the city has existed so long; it could not die. 
So long as its waters remain to it, away out there in 
the midst of that howling desert, so long will Damas- 
cus live to bless the sight of the tired and thirsty 
traveller. 

Damascus dates back anterior to the days of Abra- 
ham, and is the oldest city in the world. It was 
founded by Cziee grandson of Noah, and its early 
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“history is shrouded in the mists of a hoary anti- 
quity.”’? Leave out the matters written of in the 
first eleven chapters of the Old Testament, and no re- 
corded event has occurred in the world but Damascus 
was in existence to receive the news of it. Go back 
as far as you will into the vague past, there was 
always a Damascus. In the writings of every cen- 
tury, for more than four thousand years, its name has 
been mentioned and its praises sung. 

To Damascus, years are only moments; decades 
are only flitting trifles of time. , She measures time, 
not by days, and months, and years, but by the em- 
pires she has seen rise, and prosper, and crumble to 
ruin. She saw the foundations of Baalbec, and 
Thebes, and Ephesus laid; she saw these villages 
grow into mighty cities, and amaze the world with 
their grandeur ; and she has lived to see them deso- 
late, deserted, and given over to the owls and the 
bats. She saw the Israelitish empire exalted, and she 
saw it annihilated. She saw Greece arise, and flour- 
ish two thousand years, and die. 

In her old age she saw Rome built; she saw it 
overshadow the world with its power; she saw it 
perish. The few hundred years of Genoese and Ve- 
netian might and splendor were, to grave old Damas- 
cus, only a trifling scintillation, hardly worth remem- 
bering Damascus. has seen all that ever occurred 
on earth, and still she lives. She has looked upon 
the dry bones of a thousand empires, and will see the 
tombs of a thousand more before she dies. 

Though another claims the name, old Damascus is, 
of right, the Eternal City. 
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83. CRIME ITS OWN DETECTER. 


ENTLEMEN : This is a most extraordinary case. 
In some respects it has hardly a precedent any- 
where — certainly none in New England history. An 
aged man, without an enemy in the world, in his own 
house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of a 
butcherly murder for mere pay. Deep sleep had 
fallen on the destined victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, 
—the first sound slumbers of the night hold him in 
their soft but strong embrace. 

The assassin enters through the window, already 
prepared, into an unoccupied apartment; with noise- 
less foot he paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the 
moon; he winds up the ascent of the stairs, and 
reaches the door of the chamber. Of this he ‘moves 
the lock, by soft and continued pressure, till it turns 
on its hinges ; and he enters and beholds his victim 
before him. The room is uncommonly light. The 
face of the innocent sleeper is turned from the mur- 
derer; and the beams of the moon, resting on the 
gray locks of his aged temple, show him where to 
strike. The fatal blow is given, and the victim passes, 
without a struggle or a motion, from the repose of 
sleep to the repose of death! It is the assassin’s 
purpose to make sure work; and he yet plies the 
dagger, though it is obvious that life had been de- 
stroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises 
the aged arm, that he may not fail in his aim at the 
heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of the 
poniard! To finish the picture, he explores the 
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wrist for the pulse! He feels it, and ascertains that 
it beats nolonger! It is accomplished! The deed is 
done! He retreats, retraces his steps to the win- 
dow, passes through as he came in, and escapes. He 
has done the murder; no eye has seen him, no ear 
has heard him ; the secret is his own, and it is safe. 

Ah! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such 
a secret can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of 
God has neither nook nor corner, where the guilty 
can bestow it and say it is safe. Not to speak of 
that eye which pierces through all disguises, and be- 
holds everything as in the splendor of noon, — such 
secrets of guilt are never safe; ‘‘ murder will out.” 
True it is that Providence hath so ordained, and doth 
so govern things, that those who break the great law 
of Heaven, by shedding man’s blood, seldom succeed 
in avoiding discovery. Especially in a case exciting 
so much attention as this, discovery must and will 
come, sooner or later. <A thousand eyes turn at once 
to explore every man, every thing, every circum- 
stance, connected with the time and place; a thou- 
sand ears catch every whisper; a thousand excited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their 
light, and ready to kindle the slightest circumstance 
into a blaze of discovery. 

Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own se- 
cret. It is false to itself; or rather it feels an irre- 
sistible impulse of conscience to be true to itself. It 
labors under its guilty possession, and knows not 
what to do with it. The human heart was not made 
for the residence of such an inhabitant ; it finds itself 
preyed on by a torment which it dares not acknowl- 


. edge to God or man. A vulture is devouring it, and 
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it can ask no sympathy or assistance either from heaven 
or earth. The secret which the murderer possesses 
soon comes to possess him}; and like the evil spirits 
of which we read, it overcomes him, and leads him 
whithersoever it will. He feels it beating at his heart, 
rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in 
his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very. 
silence of his thoughts. It has become his master ; — 

it betrays his discretion ; it breaks down his courage ; 
it conquers his prudence. When suspicions, from 
without, begin to embarrass him, and the net of cir- 
cumstances to entangle him, the fatal secret strug- 
gles with still greater violence to burst forth. It 
must be confessed, it will be confessed; there is no 
refuge from confession but in suicide, and suicide is 
confession. 


84. TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


IGH hopes, that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down i’ the heavens of freedom ; 

And true hearts perish in the time 

We bitterliest need ’em ! 
But never sit we down and say, 

There’s nothing left but sorrow: 
We walk the wilderness to-day — 

The promised land to-morrow ! 


Our birds of song are silent now; 
There are no flowers blooming ; 

Yet life holds in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom’s spring is coming 3 
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And Freedom’s tide comes up alway, 


Though we may strand in sorrow : 
And our good bark, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow. 


Through all the long, long night of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears: 
But our meek sufferance endeth ! 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow; 

The powers of hell are strong to-day, 
But Christ will rise to-morrow ! 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten ! 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies — 
Lean out your souls and listen! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow ; 

Keep heart! who bear the Cross to-day 
Shall wear the Crown to-morrow ! 


O youth! flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal ! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our-yearning Opes a portal ; 

And though age wearies by the way 
And hearts break in the furrow, 

We'll sow the golden grain to-day, 
The harvest reap to-morrow ! 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
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Ready to flash out at God’s call — 
O chivalry of labor! 

Triumph and toil are twins; and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow, 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-morrow ! 


85. CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


E shall—we must succeed. If there be an 
overruling Providence in heaven, if there be 
justice or wisdom on earth, we ought to expect suc- 
cess. Our liberties were not lost in any disastrous 
battle. Our rights were not won from us in any field 
of fight. No; our ancestors surrendered upon capit- 
ulation. A large army, many fortresses, a country 
devoted to them, foreign assistance at hand, — all 
these our ancestors surrendered on the faith of a sol- 
emn treaty, which stipulated in return for Ireland 
‘‘liberty of conscience.”’ 

The treaty was ratified ; it passed the great seal of 
England ; it was observed —yes, it was observed by 
English fidelity —just seven weeks ! 

Our claim of contract has not been worn out by ~ 
time. The obligation on England is not barred by a 
century of injustice and oppression. And while our 
vppression originated in injustice, it has not been jus- 
tified by any subsequent crime or delinquency on our. 
part. For a century and a half of. sufferings, we 
have exhibited a fidelity unaltered and unalterable. 
Our allegiance to the state has been equalled only by 
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our attachment to the faith of our fathers. But we 
now present the extraordinary spectacle of men, at 
one and the same time, the reproach of the justice, 
and the refuge and succor in danger, of the British 
empire. 

Thus do the Catholics urge their claims. They 
complain of original injustice ; they insist on present 
merits ; they require the aid of, and they place their 
emancipation on, the great principle of the universal 
right of liberty of conscience. 

They call upon England to behold a_ priesthood 
having no other motives but the sense of religion ; 
seeking no other reward but the- approbation of their 
own consciences ; learned, pious, and humble; always 
active in the discharge of their duties ; comforting the 
old, instructing the ignorant, restraining the vicious, 
encouraging the good, discountenancing and _ terrify- 
ing the criminal, visiting the hovel of poverty, sooth- 
ing the pangs of sickness and of sorrow, showing the 
path to heaven and themselves leading the way. 

They call upon England to behold a people faithful 
even under persecution, grateful for a pittance of jus- 
tice, cheerful under oppressive taxation, foremost in 
every battle, and giving an earnest of their allegiance 
and attachment to a government which they could 
love, by their attachment to the religion which they 
revere ; proving by their exclusion and sufferings their 
practical reverence for the obligation of an oath: and 
by their anxietygo be admitted into the full enjoyment 
of the constitution, how powerfully they appreciate 
the enjoyment of civil liberty. Such a people as this, 
distinguishing at one and the same time spiritual 


authority, which is not of this world, from temporal — ae 
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power, which belongs to it — giving to God the things 
which are God’s, but preserving to Cesar the things 
which are Cvsar’s —such a nation as this, prelates, 
priests, and people, demand with manly firmness, but 
with decent respect, their birthright — Liserry, their 
honest earning; that which they maintain with their 
money, and sustain with their blood — the Consrtt- 
TUTION, 

Such are the persons who require emancipation ; 
such is the nature of their claim. Shall I be told, 
then, by interested bigotry, that the people of England 
cannot, in conscience, grant our demands? Con- 
science, indeed! O, let the English conscience con- 
sult justice, and we shall soon be free. We do not 
ask —we would not take— peculiar privileges or 
individual advantages; we ask that religion should 
be left between man and his Creator, and that con- 
science should be free. 


a i. 


86. KING HAROLD’S SPEECH BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


HIS day, O friends and Englishmen, sons of our 

common land, —this day ye fight for liberty. 
The Count of the Normans hath, I know, a mighty 
army; I disguise not its strength. That army he 
hath collected together by promising to each man a 
share in the spoils of England. Already, in his court 
and his camp, he hath parcelled out the lands of this 
kingdom; and fierce are the robbers that fight for the 
hope of plunder! But he cannot offer to his greatest 
chief boons nobler than those I offer to my meanest 
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freeman — liberty, and right, and law, in the soil of 
his fathers | 

Ye have heard of the miseries endured in the old 
time, under the Dane; but they were slight indeed to 
those which ye may expect from the Norman. The 
Dane was kindred to us in language and in law, and 
who now can tell Saxon from Dane? But yon men 
would rule ye in a language ye know not; by a law 
that claims the crown as a right of the sword, and 
divides the land among the hirelings of an army, 
We baptized the Dane, and the Church tamed his 
fierce soul into peace ; but yon men make the Church 
itself their ally, and march to carnage under the ban- 
ner profaned to the fonlest of Duman wrongs ! 

Out-scourings of all nations, they come against you: 
Ye fight as brothers under the eyes of your fathers 
and chosen chiefs; ye fight for the women ye would 
save; ye fight for the children ye would guard from 
eternal bondage; ye fight for the altars which yon 
banner now darkens! Foreign priest is a tyrant as 
ruthless and stern as ye shall find foreign baron and 
king ! 

Let no man dream of retreat: every inch of ground 
that ye yield is the soil of your native land. For me, 
on this field I peril all. Think that mine eye is upon 
you, wherever ye are. If a line waver or shrink, ye 
shall hear in the midst the voice of your king. Hold 
fast to your ranks. Remember, such amongst you as 
fought with me against Hardrada, —remember that 
it was not till the Norsemen lost, by rash sallies, their 
serried array, that our arms prevailed against them. 


Be warned by their fatal error; break not the form of © _ 
the battle’; and I tell you on the faith of a soldier, | 
\ 


we: 
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who never yet hath left field without victory, — that 
ye cannot be beaten. 

While I speak, the winds swell the sails of the 
Norse ships, bearing home the corpse of Hardrada. 
Accomplish, this day, the last triumph of England; 
add to these hills a new mount of the conquered dead ! 
And when, in far times and strange lands, scald and 
scop shall praise the brave man for some valiant deed, 
wrought in some holy cause, they shall say, ‘‘ He was 
_ brave as those who fought by the side of Harold, and 
swept from the sward of England the hosts of the 
haughty Norman.” 


87. JUSTIFICATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Da gentleman from South Carolina taunts. us with 

counting the cost of that war in which the liber- 
ties and honor of the country, and the interests of the 
North, as he asserts, were forced to go elsewhere for 
their defence. Will he sit down with me and count 
the cost now? Will he reckon up how much of 
treasure the State of South Carolina expended in that 
war, and how much the State of Massachusetts ? how 
much of the blood of either state was poured out on 
sea or land? I challenge the gentleman to the test 
of patriotism, which the army roll, the navy lists, and 
the treasury books afford. 

Sir, they who revile us, for our opposition to the 
last war have looked only to the surface of things. 
They little know the extremities of suffering which 
the people of Massachusetts bore at that period, out 
of attachment to the Union, — their families beggared, 
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their fathers and sons bleeding in camps, or pining in 
foreign prisons. They forget that not a field was 
marshalled, on this side of the mountains, in which 
the men of Massachusetts did not play their part as 
became their sires, and their ‘‘ blood fetched from 
mettle of war proof.’?’ They battled and_ bled, 
wherever battle was fought or blood drawn. 

Nor only by land. I ask the gentleman, Who 
fought your naval battles in the last war? Who led 
you on to victory after victory, on the ocean and the 
lakes ? Whose was the triumphant prowess before 
which the red cross of England paled with unwonted 
shames? Were they not men of New England? 
Were these not foremost in those maritime encounters 
which humbled the pride and power of Great Britain ? 
I appeal to my colleague before me from our common 
county of brave old Essex ; I appeal to my respected 
colleagues from the shores of the Old Colony. Was 
there a village or a hamlet on Massachusetts. Bay 
which did not gather its hardy seamen to man the 
gun-decks of your ships of war? Did they not rally 
to the battle, asgnen flock to a feast ? 

I beseech the House to pardon me, if I may have 
kindled, on this subject, into something of unseemly 
ardor. I cannot sit tamely by, in humble acquies- 
cent silence, when reflections, which I know to be 
unjust, are cast on the faith and honor of Massachu- 
setts. Had I suffered them to pass without admoni- 
tion, I should have deemed that the disembodied 
spirits of her departed children, from their ashes min- 
eled with the dust of every stricken field of the 
Revolution, — from their bones mouldering to the con- 
secrated earth of Bunker’s Hill, of Saratoga, of Mon- 
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mouth, — would start up in visible shape before me, 
to cry shame on me, their recreant countryman ! 

Sir, I have roamed through the world to find hearts 
nowhere warmer than hers, soldiers nowhere braver, 
patriots nowhere purer, wives and mothers nowhere 
truer, maidens nowhere lovelier, green valleys and 
bright rivers nowhere greener or brighter ; and I will 
not be silent, when I hear her patriotism or her truth 
questioned with so much as a whisper of detraction. 
Living, I will defend her; dying, I would pause, in 
my last expiring breath, to utter a prayer of fond re- 
membrance for my native New England ! 


88. ADDRESS TO THE ARMY OF THE 
CUMBERLAND. 


T is with a divided heart that I greet you, soldiers 
and gentlemen, divided between the bloody past 
and this buoyant present ; divided between the ten- 
der and sacred memories of the dead comrades 
whose graves billow every battle-field from the Ohio 
to the ocean, and the bright, vital, genuine happiness 
which fills and thrills me at the sight of these living 
comrades who cluster around me here to-day. 

Back over the sweep of the seasons and the stretch 
of the years, our thoughts can but turn to those 
knightly gentlemen and soldiers who died that the 
nation might live, and whose brave hearts were the 
precious holocausts so freely and zealously offered, on 
the red altars of war, for the protection and _preser- 
vation of the Republic. 

_ While we gaze upon the radiant array of the liv- 
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ing, we can but think of the heroic army of the dead, 
who, with all their banners set, and all their battle 
harness on, soldier and officer, chieftain and trooper, 
by ranks and by regiments, by the hundred and by 
the thousand, are holding their long, last solemn 
bivouac, with the silent southern stars for their only 
sentinels, 

Their places are vacant here; let us make unto 
them places in our heart of hearts. Their lips are 
mute, and no voice of theirs lifts itself among us to- 
day. Let our memories, then, speak for them, and our 
own lips syllable for them the lofty utterances they 
were wont touse. Let our actions, here to-day, and 
in every period and crisis for the future, be but the 
outspoken expression of the high purpose and un- 
shaken devotion that signalized their lives, and the 
bold and enthusiastic vindication of that matchless 
cause in the defence of which they perished. So shall 
their dead lips speak, and their graves become the 
hallowed shrines of the nation. 

It was during the long days of battle at Stone 
River that the army of the Cumberland first baptized 
its name in blood. Who that was there during that 
desperate struggle can ever forget it? We were in 
the midst of a population more hostile and unrelent- 
ing than that which surrounded Xenophon in his 
famed march from the disastrous plains of Cunaxa, or 
the Swedish Charles, when his hitherto invincible le- 
gions were shattered by the Muscovite at Pultowa. 

Who shall ever tell the secrets of those cedar fast- 
nesses, or unveil the slender threads upon which the 
fortunes of that desperate field revolved? The stern 
courage, the persistent resolution, the intense devo- 
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tion tu principle and to purpose, the unwavering con- 
fidence in itself of the army of the Cumberland, 
scarce stood it in braver stead, even on the scorched 
and splintered field of Chickamauga. 

Then came the wearisome marches through the 
mountains and gorges of Tennessee, with their cease- 
less skirmishing and strategy. During all the glad 
spring-time and golden summer, our advance kept pace 
with the feathery fringe of the skirmish smoke, and 
the thunder of our guns rolled southward continu- 
ously. And when August had languished into the 
lap of autumn, and the simmering heats of its sultry 
lingering began to go out with the falling leaves and 
the fading year, we followed the guiding lights of our 
banners into the mad havoc of that death-grapple at 
Chickamauga. 

Next came Lookout and Mission Ridge, when we 
wiped every stain of defeat from our shredded and 
riven banners, and crested, with a halo of triumph, 
the cloud-capped brows of the mountain. After a 
brief breathing-spell we pushed onward, keeping step 
with our brothers of the army of the Tennessee, the 
veterans of Vicksburg, and the Mississippi. 

Every day the smoke-cloud of battle kissed the 
heavens, and each night flamed and flashed with the 
lambent lights of our blazing guns; and we followed 
that smoke-cloud and those blazing guns over a hun- 
dred fields of strife, until the old flag floated in exul- 
tation over the great ‘‘ Gate City’’ of the South. At 
Atlanta our legions parted, many never to meet this 


side the ‘‘dim waters” of death ; and the old army 


of the Cumberland was never again together as a 
constituent whole. 
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S89. HOBBIES. 


\ E all ride something. It is folly to expect us 

always to be walking. The cheapest thing to 
ride is a hobby; it eats no oats; it demands no 
groom ; it breaks no traces ; it requires no shoeing. 
Moreover, it is safest ; the boisterous outbreak of the 
children’s fun does not startle it; three babies astride 
it at.once do not make it skittish. If, perchance, on 
some brisk morning it throws its rider, it will stand 
still till he climbs the saddle. For eight years we 
have had one tramping the nursery, and yet no acci- 
dent ; though, meanwhile, his eye has been knocked 
out, and his tail dislocated. 

When we get old enough to leave the nursery, we 
jump astride some philosophic, metaphysical, literary, 
political, or theological hobby. Parson Brownlow’s 
hobby was the hanging of rebels; John C. Calhoun’s, 
South Carolina ; Daniel Webster’s, the Constitution ; 
Wheeler’s, the sewing-machine ; Dr. Windship’s, gym- 
nastics. For saddle, a book; for spur, a pen; for 
whip, the lash of public opinion ; for race-course, plat- 
form, pulpit, newspaper office, and senate chamber. 

Goodyear’s hobby is made out of India rubber ; 
Peter Cooper’s, out of glue ; Townsend’s, out of sar- 
saparilla bottles : De Witt Clinton rode his up the ditch 
of the Erie Canal; Cyrus Field, under the sea; John 
P. Jackson, down the railroad from Amboy to Cam- 


den ; indeed, the men of mark and the men of worth: 


& 


have all had their hobby, great or small. 
We have no objections to hobbies ; but we contend 


that there are times and places when and where they 
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should not be ridden. Let your hobby rest. If it 
will not otherwise stop, tie it for a few days to the 
whitewashed stump of modern conservatism. Do not 
hurry things too much. If this world should be 
saved next week, it would spoil some of our profes- 
sions. Do not let us do up things too quick. This 
world is too big a ship for us to guide. I know, from 
the way she swings from larboard to starboard, that 
there is a strong Hand at the helm. 

Be patient. God’s clock strikes but once or twice 
in a thousand years; but the wheels all the while 
keep turning. Over the caravanserai of Bethlehem, 
with silver tongue, it struck One. Over the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, Luther heard it strike Nine. In the 
rockings of the present century, it has sounded — 
Eleven. Thank God! It will strike — Twelve. 


90. WICKEDNESS OF ABUSING A HORSE. 


HE sins which we commit against the brute crea- 
tures of God, when we subject them to unneces- 
sary sufferings, are sins ag’&inst God, their Creator. 
Shall we believe that a righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast, and not believe that a righteous God 
will regard it? 

He heareth the ravens cry; and shall he not hear, 
and will he not avenge, the wrongs that his nobler 
animals suffer — wrongs that cry out against man 
from youth to age, in the city and in the field, by the 
way and by the fireside ? 

Look out into the street. See that cartman! “What 
has thrown him into such a passion? The street 
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echoes with the crack of his whip. His horse, stung 
almost to madness, springs forward to clear himself 
from his confinement — to disengage himself from his 
cruel thraldom. He is met by a blow with the loaded 
end of the driver’s whip! 

Whence comes this dreadful struggle between that 
manly spirit of a brute, and that brutal spirit of ja 
man? Whence comes it? The man has loaded the 
horse beyond his strength. Every ounce of the gen- 
erous creature’s weight has been thrown forward again 
and again, but in vain; and now comes the reproach, 
and now the lash, and the curse, and the staggering 
blow. 

Righteous God! who gavest that noble animal his 
strength and his spirit, is that monster, that is thus 
beating him, a man? the man whom thou madest him 
to serve? God of battles! who hast kindled the fire 
in the horse’s glorious eye, hast “clothed his neck 
with thunder,’’ and hast made him to mock at fear, 
and to turn not away from the sword, that he might 
help man to maintain his rights, and defend a right- 
eous Cause, —is it to such a creature as this that thou 
hast made him to be in sfibjection ? 

But, perhaps, the man in form is no longer a man. 
He has thrown away the only thing that had raised 
him above the brute. He has drowned his reason in 
a cup. He is drunk, and his generous horse must 
suffer! How much nobler is the brute that is beaten 
than the brute that beats him ! 

‘Stop, degraded wretch! you shall not thus abuse 
your horse!’’? But, hark! he replies, ‘It is my 
horse; and have I not a right to do what I will with 
my own?” 

* 
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I answer, ‘‘ It nay be your horse; but he is yours 
for use, not for abuse.”’ I answer again, ‘‘ You have 
not a right to do a wrong, either with what ts your 
own, or with what is not.’’ 

The Maker of this horse is your Maker also, and 
your Judge. He sees the suffering which you in- 
flict upon the faithful and defenceless subject of your 
power; and, although he has sealed up the dumb 
creature’s lips, so that he cannot plead for himself 
against you, yet what he meekly and patiently suffers 
from your cruelty will plead for him, and, if more 
mercy is not shown to you than you show to your 
beast, it will bring down upon you the righteous 
judgments of the Lord. 


91. THE FIRST VIEW OF THE HEAVENS. 


FTEN have I swept backward, in imagination, six 

thousand years, and stood beside our great ances- 

tor, as he gazed for the first time upon the going 

down of the sun. What strange sensations must have 

swept through his bewildered mind, as he watched 

the last departing ray of the sinking orb, unconscious 
whether he should ever behold its return. 

Wrapt in a maze of thought, strange and startling, 
he suffers his eye to linger long about the point at 
which the sun had slowly faded from view. A mys- 
terious darkness creeps over the face of Nature; the 
beautiful scenes of earth are slowly fading, one by 
one, from his dimmed vision. 

A gloom deeper than that which covers earth steals 
across the mind of earth’s solitary inhabitant. He 
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raises his inquiring gaze towards heaven; and lo! a 
silver crescent of light, clear and beautiful, hanging 
in the western sky, meets his astonished gaze. The 
young moon charms his untutored vision, and leads 
him upward to her bright attendants, which are now 
stealing, one by one, from out the deep blue sky. 
The solitary gazer bows, wonders, and adores. 

The hours glide by; the silver moon is gone; the 
stars are rising, slowly ascending the heights of 
heaven, and solemnly sweeping downward in the 
stillness of the night. <A faint streak of rosy light 
is seen in the east; it brightens; the stars fade; the 
planets are extinguished; the eye is fixed in mute 
astonishment on the. growing splendor, till the first 
rays of the returning sun dart their radiance on the 
. young earth and its solitary inhabitant. 

The curiosity excited on this first solemn night, the 
consciousness that in the heavens God had declared 
his glory, the eager desire to comprehend the mys- 
teries that dwell in their bright orbs, have clung, 
through the long lapse of six thousand years, to the 
descendants of him who first watched and wondered. 
In this boundless field of investigation, human genius 
has won its most signal victories. 

Generation after generation has rolled away, age 
after age has swept silently by; but each has swelled, 
by its contributions, the stream of discovery. Mys- 
terious movements have been unravelled; mighty 
laws have been revealed; ponderous orbs have been 
weighed; one barrier after another has given way to 


the force of intellect ; until the mind, majestic in its 


strength, has mounted, step by step, up the rocky 
height of its self-built pyramid, from whose star 
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crowned summit it looks out upon the grandeur of 
the universe self-clothed with the prescience of a 
God. 


92. THE UNION IN DANGER. 


MAKE no threats; they are out of time and place ; 

but I tell you, ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger,” 
not only that you must pause, but that you must 
retrace your steps. 

Often, sir, have I stood in a valley and watched the 
sun as it descended behind the mountains At morn- 
ing and atnoon, the whole earth was bathed in a 
flood of glorious light; but as the great luminary of 
day travelled westward on his journey, shadow after 
shadow began to steal along the mountain side. As 
he sank lower and lower, the shade gathered deeper 
and deeper, until the whole valley was covered with 
gloom, and not a solitary beam lighted up the thick 
darkness which settled upon it. 

Even so has it been with this Republic. Its earlier 
days were blessed with the glad light of a glorious 
prosperity ; trials and difficulties, like summer clouds, 
rapidly melted away; hosts of invaders, in all the, 
dread panoply of war, landed upon our shores; but 
they were swept off like insects by the wing of the 
tempest. Everything around us was brightness and 
security. After a while the great arch enemy of man 
evoked this spirit of discord, and then slowly but 
surely the shadow and the night began to creep over 
the land. 

I have watched it as 1 have watched the shade on 
the mountain. What it has once gained it has never 
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lost. The spot that has once grown dark has re 
mained dark forever.” Steadily and continuously it 
has increased and deepened until it has spread above 
us a pall, like that which hung over Jerusalem when 
the curses denounced by the prophets were about to 
be fulfilled. And am I now to be told that I must 
neglect all the warnings written on the canvas of the 
past ? madly turn away from the contemplation of 
the future, and permit myself to be lulled into a fatal 
security by siren songs in favor of the Union ? 

However much I may have loved that Union, I love 
the liberties of my native land far more; and you have 
taught me they may become antagonists, that the 
existence of the one might be incompatible with the 
other. The conviction came but slowly, for it was 
not without its bitterness. As a boy, I looked upon 
the Union as a holy thing, and worshipped it. As a 
man, I have gone through that in its defence which 
would have shrivelled thousands of the wretched silk- 
worms who, in peaceful times, earn a cheap reputa- 
tion for patriotism by professing unbounded love for 
the Union. 

Even now I am not unmindful of all the glorious 
memories we have in common; I do not forget that. 
there has come down to us a rich inheritance of glory 
which is incapable of division. I know that, side 
by side, the North and the South struggled through 
the Revolution; that side by side their bloody foot-. 
prints tracked the snow of Valley Forge; that side 
by side they crossed the icy billows of the Delaware, 
and snatched from fate the victory at Trenton. I 
remember all the story of ‘‘ the times that tried men’s 
souls,’”’ and feel the full strength of all the bonds it 
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has woven around us. If they have been fearfully 
weakened, if they are now about to snap asunder, 
the sin and the folly belong not to us, but to those 
who have forced us to choose between chains and 
infamy on the one band, or equality and independence 
on the other. We are not the assailants, but the 
assailed, and it does not become him who maintains 
a just cause to calculate the consequences. 


93. DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION IMPOS- 
SIBLE. 


ENTLEMEN : I desire to remark as to the threats 
A of disunion, listened to so painfully and so in- 
tensely, that the great body of the people of the 
North have never wished to raise such a question, 
nor to excite unreasonable agitation. They will not 
. believe, when the scenes and speeches of to-day are 
laid out before them, that their brethren of the South 
are in earnest. | 
We will be governed by the will of the majority 
of the people, constitutionally expressed ; but neither 
for the District of Columbia, nor for California, nor for 
New Mexico, will we even dream of a dissolution of 
the Union. Gentlemen, when you threaten we shall 
doubt, when you protest we shall disclaim; but no 
fervid declarations, no fiery appeals to southern feel- 
ing, no solemn invocations to the Almighty, will make 
us believe that here in this hall there is one man who 
shambers in his secret heart a purpose so deadly and 
so accursed. Sir, we do not believe the Union can 
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ever be dissolved. No evidence shall convince us till 
the deed is done. 

Yet if such a thing be possible, it shall not be our 
fault. We shall not be intimidated by threats of 
violence. We shall not shrink from the calm expres- 
sion of our deliberate judgment. We are here as 
freemen to speak for freemen, and we will speak and 
act as becomes us in the*face of the world and of 
posterity. 

Who is there among us, with all this talk of disso- 
lution, that does not love the Union? Is there a 
man in this vast assemblage who, on the coolest re- 
flection, would not give his blood to cement it? Is 
not this our country, and is it not all our country ? 
Gentlemen, I confess the response which you make 
gladdens my heart, and already I reproach myself 
that I could waver in my confidence, even for a 
moment. 

It was a mournful spectacle to a true-minded man 
when threats of disunion, fierce and bitter, could draw 
forth shouts of applause from a part of this House, as 
if disunion were glory, and as if, indeed, the threat 
were already accomplished. And yet, sir, the echo 
contradicts the utterance. This shout for the Union 
will be taken up by the masses until it becomes a per- 
petual antHem of hope and joy. It will swell among 
the mountains of the North, and travel with the winds 
across the prairies of the West. It will reverberate 
through the land, and be repeated by a thousand 
advancing generations. _ 

Sir, in the name of the North so rudely attacked, 
and speaking what I know to be their sentiments, I 
say a dissolution of this Union is, must be, shall be, 
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impossible as long as an American heart beats in an 
American bosom, or the Almighty sends His wisdom 
and His goodness to guide and bless us. 


94. THE MORAL LAW SHOULD GUIDE 
NATIONS. 


'P\HE most ancient of profane historians has told us 

that the Scythians of his time were a very war- 
like people, and that they elevated an old cimeter on 
a platform as a symbol of Mars, for to Mars alone, I 
believe, they built altars and offered sacrifices. To 
this cimeter they offered sacrifices of horses and cat- 
tle, the main wealth of the country, and more costly 
sacrifices than to all the rest of their gods. 

I often ask myself whether we are at all advanced, 
in one respect, beyond those Scythians. What are 
our contributions to charity, to education, to morality, 
to religion, to justice, and to civil government, when 
compared to the wealth we expend in sacrifices to the 
old cimiter ? 

I am not now speaking to those who have no polit- 
ical power, who are at work from the dawn of the 
day to the evening, and who have, therefore, limited 
means of informing themselves on these great sub- 
jects. I am privileged to speak to a somewhat dif- 
ferent audience. You represent those of your great 
community who have a more complete education, who 
have on some points greater intelligence, and in whose 
hands reside the power and influence of the district. 
I am speaking, too, within the hearing of those whose 
gentle nature, whose finer instincts, whose purer 
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minds, have not suffered as some of us have suffered 
in the turmoil and strife of life. 

You can mould opinion, you can create political 
power; you cannot think a good thought on this sub- 
ject and communicate it to your neighbor, you can- 
not make these points topics of discussion in your 
social circles and more general meetings, without 
affecting sensibly and speedily the course which the 
government of your country will pursue. 

May I ask you, then, to believe, as I do most: 
devoutly believe, that the moral law was not written 
for men alone in their individual character, but that it 
was written as well for nations, and for nations as great 
as this of which we are citizens. If nations reject 
and deride that moral law, there is a penalty which 
will inevitably follow. It may not come at once, it 
may not come in our lifetime; but rely upon it, the 
great Italian is not a poet only, but a prophet, when 
he says, — 


The Sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger! 


We have experience, we have .beacons, we have 
landmarks enough. We know what the past has cost 
us, we know how much and how far we have wan- 
dered, but we are not left without a guide. It is true 
we have not, as an ancient people had, Urim and 
Thummim, — those oracular gems on Aaron’s breast, 
—from which to take counsel; but we have the un- 
changeable and eternal principles of the moral law to 
guide us, and only so far as we walk by that guidance — 
can we be permanently a great nation, or our people 


a happy people. 
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UR flag on the land and our flag on the ocean, 
An angel of peace wheresoever it goes: 
Nobly sustained by Columbia’s devotion, 
The angel of death it shall be to our foes! 
True to its native sky 
Still shall our eagle fly, 
Casting his sentinel glances afar ; 
Though bearing the olive branch, 
Still in his talons stanch , 
_ Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war! ? 


Hark to the sound! There’s a foe on our border 
A foe striding on to the gulf of his doom; 
Freemen are rising and marching in order, 
Leaving the plough and the anvil and loom. 
Rust dims the harvest-sheen 
Of scythe and of sickle keen ; 
The axe sleeps in peace by the tree it would mar; 
Veteran and youth are out, 
Swelling the battle shout, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war! 


Our brave mountain eagles swoop from their eyrie, 
Our lithe panthers leap from forest and plain ; 
Out of the West flash the flames of the prairie, 
Out of the East roll the waves of the main; 
Down from their northern shores, 
Swift as Niagara pours, 
They march, and their tread wakes the earth with its jar; 
Under the Stripes and Stars, 
Each, with the soul of Mars, 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war! 
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Spite of the sword or assassin’s stiletto, 
While throbs a heart in the breast of the brave, 
The oak of the North or the Southern palmetto 
Shall shelter no foe except if the grave ! 
While the gulf billow breaks, 
Echoing the northern lakes, 
And ocean replies unto ocean afar, 
Yield we no inch of land 
While there’s a patriot hand 
Grasping the bolts of the thunders of war! 


96. FACTIOUS OPPOSITION TO THE GOY- 
ERNMENT. 


ET us now consider the defence which gentlemen 

have made for their opposition to the war, and 

the policy of their country —a subject which I con- 

ceive to be of the greatest importance, not only as 

affecting the result of the present contest, but our last- 
ing peace and prosperity. 

They assume as a fact that opposition is, in its na- 
ture, harmless. ‘‘ Opposition,” say they, ‘‘ is a very 
convenient thing ; a wicked and foolish administration 
never fail to attribute to it all their miscarriages.”’ I 
shall readily acknowledge that there is a species of 
opposition both innocent and useful. When it is sim- 
ply the result of that diversity in the structure of our 
intellect which conducts to different conclusions, and 
is-confined within those bounds which love of coun- 
try and political honesty prescribe, it is one of the 
most useful guardians of liberty. It excites gentle 
collision, prompts to due vigilance, and results in 
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the establishment of an enlightened policy and useful 
laws. . 

Such are its qualities when united with patriotism 
and moderation ; but when it is joined with faction 
and ambition, it bursts those limits within which it 
may usefully act, and becomes the first of political 
evils. | 

A factious opposition no reflecting man will ever 
consider as harmless, for it is composed of the fiercest 
and most ungovernable passions of our nature — am- 
bition, pride, rivalry, and hate. Thus constituted, who 
can estimate its force? Is love of country strong 
enough to counteract its progress ? Alas! the attach- 
ment to a party becomes stronger than that to our coun- 
try. Wide-spread adversity is its life, general pros- 
perity its death. 

It is this opposition which gentlemen’ call harm- 
less, and treat with so much respect; it is this moral 
treason which has in all ages and countries proved 
the most deadly foe to freedom. Without breaking 
forth into rebellion, without resort to open violence, 
it is able, in a thousand ways, to counteract and 
deaden all the motions of government, to render its 
policy wavering, and to compel it to submit to 
schemes of aggrandizement on the part of other gov- 
ernments. 

Do gentlemen ask for instances ? Where can they 
not be found? Admired and lamented republics of 
antiquity, ‘Athens, vale and Rome, you are the 
victims and witnesses of the fell spirit of factious op- 
position! Fatal fields of Zama and Cheronea, you 
can attest its destructive cruelty ! 

What is the history of Polybius, and that of the 
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other historians of the free states of antiquity ? what 
the political speeches of Cicero, and the orations of 
Demosthenes, those models of eloquence and wisdom, 
but volumes of evidence, attesting that an opposition 
founded in faction, and unrestrained by moderation, 
and a regard for the public welfare, is the most danger- 
- ous of political evils ? 

Nor does antiquity alone testify. The history of 
modern times is crowded with examples. What, I 
would ask, has become of the free states of modern 
Italy, which once flourished in wealth and power — 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, and many others? Gone! 
perished under the deadly feuds of opposition. Even 
England has not been free from its pernicious effects, 
What arrested the war of Marlborough, when France 
was so humbled, that, had it gone on, Europe might 
have been freed from the danger which she has since 
experienced from that nation? What stayed the con- 
quering hand of Chatham, when before his genius and 
power the throne of the Bourbons trembled to its cen- 
tre? The spirit of factious opposition, —that common 
_ cause of calamity, — that without which liberty might 
be eternal, and free states irresistible. 

Guard, then, I entreat you, against the pernicious 
effects of a factious opposition to the government. 
Universal experience and the history of all ages fur- 
nish ample testimony of its dangerous consequences. - 
Could any certain remedy be applied to restrain it 
within the bounds of moderation, then indeed might 
our liberty be immortal. 
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HE Bible is not only the revealer of the unknown 
God to man, but His grand interpreter as the 
God of nature. In revealing God, it has given us the 
key that unlocks the profoundest mysteries of crea- 
tion, the clew by which to thread the labyrinth of 
the universe, the glass through which to look ‘ from 
Nature up to Nature’s God:” 

It is only when we stand and gaze upon Nature, 
with the Bible in our hands, and its idea of God in 
our understandings, that Nature is capable of rising 
to her highest majesty, and kindling in our souls the 
highest emotions of moral beauty and_ sublimity. 
Without the all-pervading spiritual God of the Bible 
in our thoughts, Nature’s sweetest music would lose 
its charm, the universe its highest significance and 
glory. 

Go, and stand, with your open Bible upon the 
Areopagus of Athens, where Paul stood so long ago. 
In thoughtful silence, look around upon the site of 
all that ancient greatness ; look upward to those still 
glorious skies of Greece, and what conceptions of 
wisdom and power will all those memorable scenes of 
nature and art convey to your mind, now, more than 
they did to an ancient worshipper of Jupiter or 
Apollo? They will tell of Him who made the worlds, 
‘“ by whom, and through whom, and for whom, are all 
things.’ To you, that landscape of exceeding beauty, 
so rich in the monuments of departed genius, with its 
distant classic mountains, its deep blue sea, and its 
bright bending skies, will be telling a tale of glory 
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the Grecian never learned; for it will speak to you 
no more of its thirty thousand petty contending 
deities, but of the one living and everlasting God. 

Go, stand with David and Isaiah under the star- 
spangled canopy of the night; and, as you look 
away to the ‘‘ range of planets, suns, and adamantine 
spheres wheeling unshaken through the void im- 
mense,’’ take up the mighty questionings of inspira- 
tion. 

Stand upon the heights at Niagara, and listen in 
awe-struck silence to that boldest, most earnest, and 
eloquent of all Nature’s orators. And what is Ni- 
agara, with its plunging waters and its mighty roar, 
but the oracle of God, the whisper of His voice who 
is revealed in the Bible as sitting above the water- 
floods forever ? 

Go, once more, and stand with Coleridge, at sun- 
rise, in the Alpine Valley of Chamouni; join with 
him in that magnificent invocation to the hoary 
mount, ‘‘sole sovereign of the vale,’”’ to rise, 


*‘and tell the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 


Who can stand amid scenes like these, with the 
Bible in his hand, and not feel that if there is moral 
sublimity to be found on earth, it is in the Book of 
God, it is in the thought of God? For what are all 
these outward, visible forms of grandeur but the ex- 
pression and the utterance of that conception of 
Deity which the Bible has created in our minds, and 
which has now become the leading and largest thought 
of all civilized nations ? 
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GREAT mastery, like that of Washington or Bis- 

marck, is not so common in the world as to ex- 
cite no surprise when it occurs. It is not, and never 
can be, an every-day matter. You will often see Dul- 
ness striving to revenge itself upon Genius ; but you 
will never see the former rising to be victor of the 
situation. 

True mastery is a compact of supreme qualities. 
It is heroism ; it is culture; it is enthusiasm ; it is 
faith ; it is intelligence ; it is unconquerable will. No 
man ever became master of the situation by accident 
or indolence. It was an admirable saying of the 
Duke of Wellington, that ‘‘ no general ever blundered 
into a great victory.’”? ‘‘ He happened to succeed ”’ 
is a foolish, unmeaning phrase; no man happens to 
succeed. ‘‘ What do you mix your colors with?” 
asked a visitor of Opie, the painter. ‘ With brains, 
sir,’’ was the artist’s reply. Indolence never sent a 
man to the front. Promptness is a grand leader, 
while Procrastination limps behind. To-day is mas- 
ter of the situation ; to-morrow is an impostor. 

Masters of the situation accomplish what they un- 
dertake ; but there are minds that seem always to be 
in a state of disintegration, slowly working to no end 
whatever. There are jumping men who always hit 
the top bar with their heels, and never quite clear it. 
There are poets who never get beyond their first 
verse ; orators who forget the next sentence, and 
sit down; gold-diggers who buy a pickaxe, and stop 
there ; and if sluggards ever took good advice, what 
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long processions we should ‘constantly mect, slowly 
travelling on their way to the ant! 

Modern luxury is an almost insurmountable barrier 
to modern mastery. ‘‘ A too rich diet,” says an old 
master, ‘‘ hinders the gallantry of the soul.”’ Let us 
not forget that luxury and ease have never been con- 
ducive to liberty. It was the same Augustus who 
boasted that he found Rome of brick, and left it of mar- 
ble, who also found Rome free, and left her —a slave. 

Stretched on the rack of a too-easy chair, one man 
will let a great occasion go by, and lose in sleep the 
very birthright of his soul; while another, encom- 
passed round with want and woe, will leap from his 
pallet of straw, and go forth like Peter the Hermit to 
fire the age with enthusiasm. 

But there are successes which are worse than _fail- 
ures ; and there are victories which are irremediable 
ruin. ‘Two of the fastest equipages in France and 
America were driven for a short time by Louis Napo- 
leon and James Fisk. We have seen these men fol- 
lowed and applauded by thousands on the Champs 
Elys¢ées and the Central Park — their flashing liveries 
dazzling the world of stupid gazers. One of these 
poor creatures fell by the hand of an assassin; the 
other died, guawing his own heart, in bitter exile. 
And yet how recently both these men seemed to be 
masters of a great situation ! 

A short time ago, their names, every morning, vul- 


garized the columns of newspapers; and their do- 


ings, each day, were chronicled as those of good men 


never are. But that inexorable Hand which, sooner 
or later, arrests the robber and the coward, smote  — 


them from their high places. The old, old motto, 
‘‘ Principles not men,”’ is imperishable. 
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ee world ascribed to Napoleon great and noble 
qualities. His banner waved in triumph over 
many a bloody field; carnage, and famine, and death 
attended his steps, and, like the Genius of evil, he 
stalked abroad. He was doubtless a splendid general 
and a brilliant emperor; but the child who wandered 
over the field, after his most triumphant charge, and 
moistened with water the lips of the dying soldiers 
there, was far more exalted in the scale of being than 
was the plumed and epauletted chieftain. 

Nelson was a skilful officer, and died, as the world 
says, ‘‘in all his glory.’”’ [lis banner was his shroud, 
the roar of cannon was his dirge, and the shout of 
victory was his requiem. In the list of naval heroes 
his name stands foremost, and they who love the navy 
have learned to honor him. But the poor sailor who, 
a few months since, in yonder city, braved the fire, 
and at the risk of his own life saved a mother’s only 
child, gained a truer glory than ever shone around the 
victories of the famous admiral. 

How false, how unjust, the estimate which the world 
places upon the actions of: men! He who dies upon 
the battle-field — who rushes to strife and carnage 
whose hands are dripping with human gore—is a 
man of hénor! Parliaments and senates return him 
thanks, and whole nations unite in erecting a monu- 
ment over the spot where rest his remains. But he 
whose task it is to dry up the stream of blood — to 
mitigate the anguish of earth —to lift man up, and 
make him what God designed him to be — dies with- 
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out a tongue to speak his eulogy, or a monument to 
mark his fall. 

If you would show yourself a man in the truest 
and noblest sense, go not to yonder tented field, where 
death hovers, and the vulture feasts himself upon hu- 


man victims! Go not where men are carving monu- » 


ments of marble to perpetuate names which will not 
live in our own grateful memory! Go not to the 
dwellings of the rich! Go not to the palaces of 
kings! Go not to the halls of merriment and pleas- 
ure! Go rather to the poor and the helpless. Go to 
the widow, and relieve her woe. Go to the orphan, 
and speak words of comfort. Go to the lost, and save 
him. Go to the fallen, and raise him up. Go to the 
sinner, and whisper in his ears words of eternal life. 


100. THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE study of history rebukes the pride of human 

reason by revealing marked disproportions be- 
tween particular events and the consequences to which 
they lead. 

The first forty years of the seventeenth century 
were fruitful in striking occurrences and remarkable 
men. Charles II. was born in 1630. When he had 
reached an age to understand the rudiments of his- 
torical knowledge, we may imagine his royal father to 
have commissioned some grave and experienced coun- 
sellor of his court to instruct the future monarch of 
England in the great events which had taken place ip 
Europe since the opening of the century. 
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Upon what themes would the tutor of the young 
prince have been likely to discourse ? He would have 
dwelt upon the struggle between Spain and the Nether- 
lands, and upon the Thirty Years’ War in Germany ; 
and he would have recalled the sorrow that fell upon 
the heart of England when the news came of the dis- 
astrous battle of Prague. 

He would have painted the horror and dismay which 
ran through France at the assassination of Henry IV. 
He would have traced the glorious career of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, step by step, and lingered long upon 
the incidents of his last fight— how the king went 
into battle singing a hymn of Luther’s; how the 
deep-voiced chorus rolled along the files of his army, 
and with what rage and grief the Swedes fell upon 
the foe when they saw the riderless horse of their 
beloved leader rush madly through their ranks. 

He would have attempted to convey to his young 
pupil some notion of the military genius of Maurice 
of Nassau, of the vast political capacity of Cardinal 
Richelieu, and’ of the splendor and mystery that 
wrapped the romantic life of Wallenstein. 

But so seemingly insignificant an occurrence as the 
sailing of a few Puritans from Delph Haven, in the 
summer of 1620, would doubtless have been entirely 
overlooked; or, if mentioned at all, the young prince 
might have been told, that in that year a congrega- 
tion of fanatical Brownists sailed for North Virginia ; 
that, since that time, others of the same factious and 
troublesome sect had followed in their path, and that 
’ they had sent home many cargoes of fish and peltry. 

But with our eyes, we can see that this humble 
event was the seed of far more memorable conse- 
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quences than all the sieges, battles, and treaties of 
that momentous period. The effects of those fields 
of slaughter hardly lasted longer than the smoke and 
dust of the contending armies ; but the seminal prin- 
ciples which were carried to America in the May- 
flower, which grew in the wholesome air of obscurity 
and neglect, are at this moment vital forces in the 
movements of the world, the extent and influence 
of which no political foresight can measure. Ideas 
which, for the first time in the history of mankind, 
took shape upon our soil, are the springs of that con- 
test now going on in Europe between the Past and 
the Future, the end of which no man can see. 

May God inspire us and our rulers with the wisdom 
to preserve and transmit, unimpaired, those advantages 
secured to us by our starting without the weary bur- 
dens and perplexing entanglements of the Past. May 
we throw into the scale of struggling freedom in the 
Old World, not the sword of physical force, but the 
weight of a noble example —the moral argument of 
a great people, invigorated, but not intoxicated, by 
their liberty —a power which, though unsubstantial, 
will yet, like the uplifted hands of Moses upon Horeb, 
avail more than hosts of armed men. 


101. AGAINST INFLATION OF THE CUR- 
RENCY. 


HE gentlemen who favor inflation of the currency 


say, ‘‘ You are mere theorists, we are practical — 


men; you look into books, but we look into the living 
active business of the country; we trust the evidence 
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of our senses ; we open our eyes and see what is go- 
ing on, and from what we see, we build our ideas as 
to remedies.”’ 

With the Senator from Indiana they exclaim, ‘‘ Throw 
theory to the dogs.’’ They rely upon nothing but the 
evidence of their senses, and how can that lead them 
astray ? Well, sir, in this respect they are, however, 
not quite original, 

Some ten or eleven years ago, during the war, I 
met in the South an old farmer, who was called by his 
neighbors ‘‘ Old Tatum.’’ He was a practical philos- 
opher of the same kind, who relied upon nothing but 
the evidence of his senses; and inasmuch as he could 
but with difficulty spell out a word or two in large 
print, he had a lofty contempt for book-learning. I 
liked to talk with the old man, and once in conversa- 
tion I happened to ‘say something about the earth 
moving around the sun. ‘‘ Hold on,” said old Tatum ; 
‘what did you say there? The earth moving around 
the sun! Where did you get that?” ‘ Well,’ I 
said, “I got it from the books.’’ ‘‘ There again,” 
cried old Tatum, and he would fairly roll over with 
laughter — ‘‘ there again, from the books. The earth 
moving around the sun! And don’t I see every day 
with these, my own eyes, the sun moving»around the 
earth? Don’t I see it rise there in the morning, and 
don’t I see it go down yonder every evening? Ah,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ you book-men can’t fool old Tatum.” 

What a shining light old Tatum would have been 
among the new school of political economists here! 
Would he not have thrown theory to the dogs like 
the very best of them? ‘‘ Here I see a difficulty,” 
old Tatum would say; ‘{there are many persons in 
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the United States who want money ; the difficulty is, 
of course, there is not money enough to go around. 
What is to be done? Inasmuch as we make money 
by printing it, let us print more until it will go 
around.,’’ 

But you might say, ‘“‘Mr. Tatum, these bits of 
money are not proper money at all; they are prom- 
ises to pay money; and the more you print of them 
the less they will be worth, and the less they are worth 
tle less you can do with them in business; you Can- 
not make the country rich in that way.’’ Such talk 
would not trouble old Tatum at all. He would laugh 
right in your face. ‘Do we not call these paper 
notes dollars?’’ old Tatum would say. ‘‘ Are they 
not dollars? Cannot I read it with my spectacles in 
big print upon them, ‘one dollar,’ ‘ ten dollars,’ ‘ one 
hundred dollars’? and is not the country better off 
when it has fifteen hundred millions of these dollars 
than when it has only seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of them? Ah, you can’t fool old Tatum, I tell 
you.” 

Neither would the question of interest give old 
Tatum the least trouble in the world. He would 
settle it with the same ease with which the Senator 
from Indiana settled it the other day. He would 
say, ‘‘ Money is capital; do you not callit so? And 
these paper dollars are money; do we not call them 
so? Therefore these paper dollars are capital. Must 
not everybody see that?’’? You see old Tatum is a 
logician. 

“Now,” old Tatum would continue, ‘‘ when these 
paper dollars are plenty, then capital is cheap, and 
you can hire it at a low rate of interest; when these 
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paper dollars are scarce, then, of course,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘capital is dear, and you would have to pay 
much more for it.” So you cannot fool old Tatum. 
“Do I not know that when you put more hogs and 
horses in the market, horses and hogs get cheaper? ”’ 
Thus you see old Tatum would be as good at the 
horse and hog argument as anybody. Old Tatum is 
eminently a practical statesman. 

But I suspect, after all, sir, that there is something 
in that theory that the earth moves around the sun, 
although old Tatum has never been able to see it. 
And I suspect there is, after all, something in the prin- 
ciples of political economy, in that science of finance, 
which is the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
many centuries, although the practical statesmen of 
the old Tatum school cannot see it, and are ready to 
throw it to the dogs. Throw it to the dogs,, Senators, 
and I fear the honor as well as the prosperity of the 
country will soon go the same way. 


1¢2. NATIONS AND HUMANITY. 


T was not his olive valleys and orange groves which 
made the Greece of the Greek, it was not for his 
apple orchards or potato fields that the farmer of New 
England and New York left his plough in the furrow 
and marched to Bunker Hill, to Bennington, to Sara- 
toga. A man’s country is not a certain area of land, 
but it is a principle; and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle. The secret sanctification of the soil and 
symbol of a country is the idea which they represent ; 
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and this idea the patriot worships through the name 
and the symbol. 

So with passionate heroism, of which tradition is 
never weary of tenderly telling, Arnold von Winkelried 
- gathers into his bosom the sheaf of foreign spears. 
So, Nathan Hale, disdaining no service that duty de- 
mands, perishes untimely with no other friend than 
God and the satisfied sense of duty. So, through all 
history from the beginning, a noble army of martyrs 
has fought fiercely, and fallen bravely, for that unseen 
mistress, their country. So, through all history to 
the end, that army must still march, and fight, and 
fall. 

But countries and families are but nurseries and 
influences. A man is a father, a brother, a German, 
a Roman, an American; but beneath all these rela- 
tions, he isa man. The end of his human destiny is 
not to be the best German, or the best Roman, or the 
best father; but the best man he can be. 

History shows us that the association of men in 
various nations is made subservient to the gradual 
advance of the whole human race; and that all na- 
tions work together towards one grand result. So, 
to the philosophic eye, the race is but a vast caravan 
forever moving, but seeming often to encamp for cen- 
turies at some green oasis of ease, where luxury lures 
away heroism, as soft Capua enervated the hosts of 
Hannibal. 

But still the march proceeds, slowly, slowly, over 
mountains, through valleys, along plains, marking its 
course with monumental splendors, with wars, plagues, 
crime, advancing still, decorated with all the pomp of 
nature, lit by the constellations, cheered by the future, 
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warned by the past. In that vast march, the van for-. 
gets the rear; the individual is lost; and yet the 
multitude is but many individuals. He faints, and 
falls, and dies; man is forgotten; but still mankind 
move on, still worlds revolve, and the will of God is 
done in earth and heaven. 

We of America, with our soil sanctified and our 
symbol glorified by the great ideas of liberty and 
religion, —love of freedom and love of God, — are in 
the foremost vanguard of this great caravan of hu- 
manity. To us rulers look, and learn justice, while 
they tremble; to us the nations Jook, and learn to 
hope, while they rejoice. Our heritage is all the love 
and heroism of liberty in the past; and all the great 
of the ‘‘ Old World” are our teachers. 

Our faith is in God and the right; and God him- 
self is, we believe, our Guide and Leader. Though 
darkness sometimes shadows our national sky, though 
confusion comes from error, and success breeds cor- 
ruption, yet will the storm pass in God’s good time, 
and in clearer sky and purer atmosphere our national 
life grow stronger and nobler, sanctified more and 
more, consecrated to God and liberty by the martyrs 
who fall in the strife for the just and true. 

And so with our individual hearts, strong in love 
for our principles, strong in faith in our God, shall the 
nation leave to coming generations a heritage of free- 
dom, and law, and religion, and truth, more glorious 
than the world has known before; and our American 
banner be planted first and highest on heights as yet 
unwon in the great march of humanity. 
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UR opponents have charged us with being the 
promoters of a dangerous excitement. They 
have the effrontery to say that I am the friend of 
public disorder. I am one of the people. Surely, if 
there be one thing in a free country more clear than 
another, it is, that any one of the people may speak 
openly to the people. If I speak to the people of 
their rights, and indicate to them the way to secure 
them, — if I speak of their danger to the monopolists 
of power, — am I not a wise counsellor, both to the 
people and to their rulers ? 

Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius, or Aitna, 
and, seeing a hamlet or a homestead planted on its 
slope, I said to the dwellers in that hamlet, or in that 
homestead, ‘‘ You see that vapor which ascends from 
the summit of the mountain. That vapor may be- 
come a dense, black smoke, that will obscure the sky. 
You see the trickling of lava from the crevices in the 
side of the mountain. That trickling of lava may 
become a river of fire. You hear that muttering in 
the bowels of the mountain. That muttering may 
become a bellowing thunder, the voice of a violent 
convulsion, that may shake half a continent. You 
know that at your feet is the grave of great cities, for 
which there is no resurrection, as histories tell us that 
dynasties and aristocracies have passed away, and 
their names have been known no more forever.”’ 


If I say this to the dwellers upon the slope of the 


mountain, and if there comes hereafter a catastrophe 
which makes the world to shudder, am I responsible 
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for that catastrophe ? I did not build the mountain, 
or fill it with explosive materials. I merely warned 
the men that were in danger. So, now, it is not I 
who am stimulating men to the violent pursuit of 
their acknowledged constitational rights. 

The class which has hitherto ruled in this country 
has failed miserably. It revels in power and wealth, 
whilst at its feet, a terrible peril for its future, lies 
the multitude which it has neglected. If a class has 
failed, let us try the nation. 

That is our faith, that is our purpose, that is our © 
cry. Let us try the nation. This it is which has 
called together these countless numbers of the people 
to demand a change ; and from these gatherings, sub- 
lime in their vastness and their resolution, I think I 
see, as it were, above the hill-tops of time, the glim- 
merings of the dawn of a better and a nobler day for 
the country and for the people that I love so well. 


104. NAPOLEON’S MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


T midnight, from his grave 
The drummer woke and rose, 
And beating loud the drum, 
Forth in his rounds he goes. 


Stirred by his faithful arms, 
The drumsticks patly fall ; 

He beats the loud retreat, 
Réveillé and roll-call. 


So grandly rolls that drum, 
So deep it echoes round, 
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Old soldiers, in their graves, 
Start to life at the sound. 


Both they in farthest north, 
Stiff in the ice that lay, 

And who too warm repose 
Beneath Italian clay, — 


AY 


Below the mud of Nile, 
And ’neath Arabian sand, — 
Their burial-place they quit, 
And soon to arms they stand. 


And at midnight, from his grave 
The trumpeter arose ; 

And mounted on his horse, 
A loud, shrill blast he blows. 


On aéry coursers then, 
The cavalry are seen, 

Old squadrons erst renowned, 
Gory and gashed, I*ween. 


Beneath the casque their blanchéd skulls 
Smile grim, and proud their air, 

As in their iron hands 
Their long, sharp swords they bear. 


And at midnight from his tomb . 
The chief awoke, and rose ; 
And followed by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 


A little hat he wears, ° 
A coat quite plain has he, 
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A little sword for arms 
At his left side hangs free. 


O’er the vast plain the moon 
A solemn lustre threw ; 

The man with the little hat 
The troops goes to review. 


The ranks present their arms, 
Deep roll the drums the while ; 

Recovering then, the troops 
Before the chief defile. 


Marshals and generals round, 
In circle formed, appear : 
The chief to the first a word 
Then whispers in his ear. 


The word goes down the ranks, 
Resounds along the Seine ; 
That word they give is France, 

The answer — Saint I1¢léne. 


’Tis there, at midnight hour, 
The Grand Review, they say, 
Is by dead Cesar held, 
~ | In the Champs Elysées. 


105. INSANITY OF FREEMAN. 


HERE is proof, gentlemen, stronger than all this. 
It is silent, yet speaking. It is that idiotic smile 
which plays continually on the face of the prisoner. 
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It took its seat there while he was in the State Prison. 
In his solitary cell, under the pressure of his severe 
tasks and trials in the workshop, and during the so- 
lemnities of public worship in the chapel, it appealed, 
although in vain, to his task-masters and his teachers. 
It is a smile never rising into laughter, without mo- 
tive or cause —the smile of vacuity. 

His mother saw it when he came out of prison, and 
it broke her heart. THis sister saw it, and knew her 
brother was demented. It has’ never forsaken him in 
his later trials. He laughed in théface of the jailer 
while on confession at Baldwinsville. He laughed 
involuntarily in the faces of Custis, and Austin, and 
Smith, and Spencer. He laughs perpetually here. 
Even when the accusers showed the scarred traces of 
the assassin’s knife, and when the witnesses related 
the dreadful story of the murder, he laughed. 

He laughs while I am pleading his griefs. He 
laughs when the Attorney General’s bolts should seem 
to rive his heart. He will laugh when you declare him 
guilty. When the judge shall proceed to the last 
fatal ceremony, and demand what he has to say why 
the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
upon him, although there should not be an unmois- 
tened eye in this vast assembly, and the stern voice 
addressing him should tremble with emotion, he will 
even then look up in the face of the court and laugh 
from the irresistible emotions of a shattered mind, 
delighted and lost in the confused memory of absurd 
and ridiculous associations. Tollow him to the scaf- 
fold. The executioner can not disturb the calmness of 
the idiot. He will laugh in the agony of death. 

Do you know the significance of this strange and 
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unnatural risibility ? It is a proof that God does not 
forsake even the poor wretch whom we pity or de- 
spise. There are in every human memory a well of 
joys and a fountain of sorrows. Disease opens wide 
the one and seals up the other forever, 

I have seen capital cases, where the parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, friends, of the accused surrounded him, 
eagerly hanging upon the lips of his advocate, and 
watching, in the countenances of the court and jury 
every smile and frown which might seem to indicate 
his fate. But there is no such scene here. The pris- 
oner, though in the greenness of youth, is withered, 
decayed, senseless, almost lifeless. He has no father 
here. The descendant of slaves, that father died a 
victim to the vices of a superior race. There is no 
mother here, for her child is stained and polluted with 
the blood of mothers and of a sleeping infant, “ and 
he looks and laughs so that she cannot bear to look 
upon him.’’ There is no brother, nor sister, nor 
friend here. Popular rage against the accused has 
driven them hence, and scattered his kindred and 
people. 

On the other side, I notice the aged and venerable 
parents and the surviving children of the murdered 
many; and all around are mourning and sympathizing 
friends. I know not at whose instance they have 
come. I dare not say they ought not to be here. 
But I must say to you that we live in a Christian and 
not ina savage state, and that the affliction which has 
fallen upon these mourners, and upon us, was sent to 
teach them and us mercy, and not retaliation ; that, 
although we may seud this maniac to the scaffold, it 
will vot recall to life the manly form of Van Nest, nor 
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reanimate the exhausted frame of that aged matron, 
nor restore to life, and grace, and beauty, the mur- 
dered mother, nor call back the infant boy from the 
arms of his Saviour. 

Such a verdict can do no good to the living, and 
carry no joy to the dead. If your judgment shall be 
swayed at all by sympathies so wrong, although so 
natural, you will find the saddest hour of your life tu 
be that in which you will look down upon the grave 
of your victim, and “ mourn with compunctious sor- 
row ’’ that you should have done so great injustice to 
the poor handful of earth that will lie mouldering be- 
fore you. 


———_e_ -«—— 


106. THE LARK. 


OT many years ago, in the continent island of the 

Antipodes, upon a plat of velvet turf, before a 
thatched and white-washed cottage, English in its 
every feature, a band of rough, unshaven gold-dig- 
gers stood, silently, longingly gazing upen a small 
brown bird, shut up in a homely wicker cage. 

Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit ; but 
at last, just at noon, when the mistress of the house 
had warranted him to sing, the little feathered exile 
began, as it were, to tune his pipes. 

The savage men gathered round the cage that mo- 
ment, and, amidst a dead stillness, the bird uttered 
some very uncertain chirps; but after a while he 
seemed to revive his memories, and call his ancient 
cadences back to him, one by one. And then the 
same sun that had warmed his little heart at home 
came glowing down upon liim here, and he gave music 
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back for it, more and more, till at last, amidst the 
“glistening eyes of the rough diggers, out burst, in 
that distant land, his olden Euglish song. 

It swelled his little throat, and burst from him with 
thrilling force and sweetness; and every time he 
checked his song, to think of its theme, —the green 
meadows, the quiet, stealing streams, the clover he 
first soared from, and the spring he loved so well, — 
aloud sigh from many a rough bosom, many a wild 
and wicked heart, showed how tight the listeners had 
held their breath to hear him. And when he swelled 
with song again, and poured, with all his soul, the 
green meadows, the purling brooks, the honey-clover, 
and the English spring, the rugged mouths. opened, 
and so staid, and the shaggy lips trembled ; and 
more than one tear trickled from fierce, unbridled 
hearts, down bronzed and rugged cheeks — Home! 
Sweet Home ! 

And these shaggy men, full of oaths, and strifes, 
and drink, had once been white-headed boys; and 
most of them had strolled about the English fields 
with little brothers and sisters, and seen the lark rise, 
and heard him sing this very song. 

The little playmates lay in the churchyard, and 
they were full of oaths, and sins and lusts; but no 
note was changed of that immortal song. And so, 
for a moment or two, years of vice rolled away like a 
dark cloud from the memory. Bright as the immor- 
tal notes that lighted them shone those faded mem- 
ories, those fleeted days. 

The cottage, the old mother’s tears, when they left 
her without one word of surrow, the village church 
and its simple chimes, the clover field hard by, in 
15 
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which they lay and gambolled while overhead the lark 
praised God, the chubby playmates, who never grew * 
to be wicked, the sweet, sweet hours of youth, and 
innocence, and home, one and all, came back in that 
little brown bird’s simple song. 
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HE sun is a glorious orb, which may be seen 
almost any clear day by looking intently in its 
direction through a piece of smoked glass. Through 
this medium it appears about the size of a large 
orange, and of much the same color. It is, however, 
somewhat larger, being in fact eight hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand miles in diameter, and contain- 
ing a volume of matter equal to fourteen hundred 
thousand globes of the size of the earth, which is 
certainly a matter of no small importance. Through 
the telescope it appears like an enormous globe of 
fire, with many spots upon its surface, which, unlike 
those of the leopard, are continually changing. 
Though the sun is usually termed and considered 
the luminary of day, it may not be uninteresting to 
know that it certainly has been seen in the night. <A 
scientific friend of ours in New England, Mr. R. W. 
Emerson, while travelling through the northern part 
of Norway with a cargo of tin ware, on the 21st of 
June, 1836, distinctly saw the sun in all its majesty 
shining at midnight!—in fact, shining all might! 
Emerson is not what you would call a superstitious 
man by any means; but he left Norway! Since that 
time many persons have observed its nocturnal appear- 
ance, in that part of the country. 
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Sacred history informs us that a distinguished mili- 
tary man, named Joshua, once caused the sun to ‘stand 
still;’’ but how he did it is not mentioned. There 
can, of course, be no doubt of the fact that he arrested 
its progress, and possibly caused it to ‘stand still ;” 
but translators are not always perfectly accurate, and 
we are inclined to the opinion that it might have 
wriggled a very little, when Joshua was not looking 


directly at it. The statement, however, does not 


appear so very incredible, when we reflect that sea- 
faring men are in the habit of actually bringing the sun 
down to the horizon every day at twelve, meridian. 
This they effect by a tool made of brass, glass, and 
silver, called a sextant. 

It is possible that the sun may burn up after a while, 
which would leave this world in a state of darkness 
quite uncomfortable to contemplate ; but even under 
these circumstances it is pleasant to reflect that court- 
ing and love-making would probably increase to an 
indefinite extent, and that many persons would make 
large fortunes by the sudden rise in value of coal; 
wood, candles, and gas, which would go to illustrate 
the truth of the old proverb, ‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.”’ 

Upon the whole, the sun is a glorious creation ; 
pleasing to gaze upon (through smoked glass), elevat- 
ing to think upon, and exceedingly comfortable to 
every created being on a cold day. It is the largest, 
the brightest, and may be considered by far the most 
magnificent object in the celestial sphere ; though with 
all these attributes, it must be confessed that it is 
occasionally entirely eclipsed by the moon. 
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ie the opening of the session of Congress, in the 
winter of 1872, Charles Sumner re-introduced 
ae two measures, which, as he thought, should complete 
_“s-the record of his political life. One was his Civil 
Rights Bill, and the other a resolution providing that 
the names of the battles won over fellow-citizens in 
the war of the Rebellion should be removed from the 
regimental colors of the army, and from the army 
register. It was, indeed, only a repetition of a reso- 
lution which he had introduced ten years before, in 
1862, during the war, when the first names of victories 
were put on American battle flags. 
This resolution called forth a new storm against 
him. It was denounced as an insult to the heroic 
soldiers of the Union, and a degradation of their vic- 
tories and well-earned laurels. It was condemned as 
an unpatriotic act. 

Charles Sumner insult the soldiers who had spilled 
their blood in a war for human rights! Charles Sum- 
ner degrade victories and depreciate laurels won for “4 
the cause of universal freedom! How strange an 
imputation ! 

Let the dead man have a hearing. . This was his 
thought: No civilized nation, from the republi&® of ¥ 
antiquity down to our days, ever thought it wise or 
patriotic to preserve in conspicuous and durable form 
the mementoes of victories won over fellow-citizens 
in civil war. Why not. Because every citizen shall 
feel himself, with all others, as the child of a common 
country, and not as a defeated foe. 
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All civilized governments of our days have instinc- 
tively followed the same dictate of wisdom and patriot- 
ism. The Irishman, when fighting for old England 
at Waterloo, was not to behold on the red cross float- 
ing over him the name of Boyne. The Scotch High- 
lander, when standing in the trenches of Sebastopol, 
was not, by the colors of his regiment, to be reminded 
of Culloden. 

No French soldier at Austerlitz or Solferino had to 
read upon the tricolor any reminiscence of the Ven- 
dée. No Hungarian at Sadowa was taunted by any 
Austrian banner with the surrender of Villagos. No 
German regiment, from Saxony or Hanover, charging 
under the iron hail of Gravelotte, was made to re- 
member, by words written on a Prussian standard, that 
the black eagle had conquered them at oo eons 
and Langensalza. 

Should the son of South Carolina, when at some 
future day defending the Republic against some for- 
eign foe, be reminded by an inscription on the colors 
floating over him, that under this flag the gun was 
fired that killed his father at Gettysburg? Should 
this great and enlightened Republic, proud of stand- 
ing in the front of human progress, be less wise, less 
large-hearted, than the ancients were two thousand 
years ago, and the kingly governments of Europe are 
to-day ? 

Let the battle flags of the brave volunteers, which 
they brought home from the war with the glorious 
record of their victories, be preserved intact as a 
proud ornament of our sudte houses and armories. 
But let the colors of the army, under which the sons 
of all the states are to meet and mingle in common 
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- patriotism, speak of nothing but union, not a union 


of conquerors and conquered, but a union which is 
the mother of all, equally tender to all, knowing of 
nothing but equality, peace, and love among her 
children. 

Do you want shining mementoes of your victories ? 
They are written upon the dusky brow of every free- 
man who was once a slave; they are written on the 
gate posts of a restored Union; and the most shining 
of all will be written on the faces of a contented 
people, reunited in common national pride. 


109. THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 


HERE is the German’s fatherland ? 

Is’t Prussia? Suabia? Is’t the strand 
Where grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is’t where the gull skims Baltic’s brine ? 

No; yet more great and far more grand 
Must be the German’s fatherland ! 


How call they then the German’s land ? 
Bavaria? Brunswick? Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends ? 

Where Styrian toil the iron bends ? 

No, brother, no; thou hast not spanned 
The German’s genuine fatherland ! 


Is then the German’s fatherland 

Westphalia? Pomerania? Stand 

Where Zurich’s waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps}; 
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Hast found it now ?— Not yet! Demand 
Elsewhere the German’s fatherland ! 


Then say, where lies th. German’s land ? 
How call they that unconquered land ? 
Is’t where Tyrol’s green mountains rise ? 
The Switzer’s land I dearly prize, 

By freedom’s purest breezes fanned, — 
But no; tis not the German’s land ! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land! 

’Tis surely Austria, proud and bold, 

In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 

O! none shall write her name on sand; 
But she is not the German’s land. 


Say, then, where lies the German’s land ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 

Is’t Alsace? or Lorraine — that gem 
Wrenched from the imperial diadem 

By wiles which princely treachery planned ? 
No; these are not the German’s land! 


Where, therefore, lies the German’s land ? 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ! 
Where’er resounds the German tongue, — 
Where German hymns to God are sung, — 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand ; 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is his land, the land of lands, 

Where vows bind less than claspéd hands, 
Where valor lights the flashing eye, 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
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And zeal enkindles freedom’s brand, 
That is the German’s fatherland ! 


That is the German’s fatherland ! 

Great God! look down and bless that land! 
And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls, 

And love with heart, and aid with hand, 
Their universal Fatherland. 


110. CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. 


CHRISTIAN should be, in the most emphatic 

sense, a patriot. He should not persuade him- 
self that his religious profession requires him to stand 
aloof from the great social and political movements 
of his day. Still less should he imagine that when 
he goes forth to exercise his influence on these move- 
ments, he may leave his religion at home. His 
relations, alike to God and to his fellow-men, pre- 
eminently demand that he should take part in all 
those momentous public questions which concern the- 
glory of the one and the improvement of the other; 
engaging in the promotion of freedom, order, and 
righteousness; and doing what he can in his sphere 
to make his land wiser and happier. 

This is at all times sacredly binding on him, even 
in periods of national peace and prosperity. But the 
obligation becomes vastly more imperative when his 
country is encompassed with dangers ; when adversity 
overtakes it, and the storm of invasion or of civil war 
threatens to sweep all its cherished institutions into 
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one common ruin. Then it is that the Christian, be- 
yond all other men, should meet the crisis with the 
noble courage of faith, and the utmost devotion of 
patriotism. 

With what peculiar urgency does this duty press 
upon us at the present hour! The government under — 
which we live, the government founded in the wisdom 
and cemented by the blood of our fathers, which has 
been the shield of our civil and religious rights, and 
the source of our national greatness—this govern- 
ment, the freest and the best that ever blessed the 
world, is assailed by a rebellion as unprovoked as it is 
impious. A fierce and fanatical oligarchy, reckless 
with ambition, and madly resolved to rule or perish, is 
attempting to overthrow our Republic. The tempest 
is upon us. The great deeps are broken up. We 
look, and lo! the tall column of the Union, the bul- 
wark of our strength —the Pharos of the world — is 
rent in twain by the fury of the storm. Still the 
heaysns grow blacker, and the conflict thicker and 
more deadly. Huge armies confront each other, 
Mighty battles heap the ground with their countless 
slain. The glories of the Past, the hopes of the 
Future, the very life of the nation, all hang trembling 
in the balance. 

What, then, is the position demanded of religious 
men and religious bodies at a moment so awful? Is 
it one of neutrality, inaction, silence? O, no, not 
The cause of our country and the cause of religion, 
the cause of humanity, the cause of eternal Right and 
‘Justice, are so intimately blended in this crisis, that 
you cannot separate them. The triumph of govern- 
ment will be the triumph of order, of civilization, and 
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of freedom; the triumph of the rebellion will be the 
triumph of anarchy, barbarism, and slavery. | 
If, therefore, you would meet your obligations as 
Christian men, stand by the Union, stand by the goy- 
ernment, stand by the old banner, stand by the grand 
destiny which God has written all over our land, in 
the circling of the oceans, the course of the rivers, 
the trend of the mountains, — One Country, One 
People, One Government, One Flag, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande, from the rocky head- 
lands of Maine to the golden shores of the Pacific. 
To save the nation from dismemberment, give labor, 
give property, give your sons, your brothers, your- 
selves. For this live; for this, if need be, die. 


111. CHARLES SUMNER. 


HERE was in Charles Sumner, as a public man, a 
peculiar power of fascination. It acted much 
through his eloquence, but not through his eloquence 
alone. There was still another source from which 
that fascination sprang. Behind all he said and did 
there stood a grand manhood, which never failed to 
make itself felt. What a figure he was, with his tall 
and stalwart frame, his manly face, topped with his 
shaggy locks, his noble bearing, the finest type of 
American senatorship, the tallest oak of the forest! 
And how small they appeared by his side, the com- 
mon run of politicians, who spend their days with the 
laying of pipe, and the setting up of pins, and the 
pulling of wires; who barter an office to secure this 
vote, and procure a contract to get that; who stand 
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always with their ears to the wind to hear how the 
Administration sneezes, and what their constituents 
whisper, in mortal trepidation lest they fail in being 
all things to everybody ! 

Tlow he stood among them ! he whose very presence 
made you forget the vulgarities of political life, who 
dared to differ with any man ever so powerful, any 
multitude ever so numerous; who regarded party as- 
nothing but a means for higher ends, and for those 
ends defied its power; to whom the arts of dema- 
goguism were so contemptible, that he would rather 
have sunk into obscurity and oblivion than descend to 
them ; to whom the dignity of his office was so sacred 
that he would not even ask for it for fear of darken- 
ing its lustre | 

Ilonor to the people of Massachusetts, who, for 
twenty-three years, kept in the Senate,:and would 
have kept him there ever so long, had he lived, a 
man who never, even to them, conceded a singlé iota 
of his convictions in order to remain there. 

And what a life was his! a life so wholly devoted 
to what was good and noble! There he stood in the 
midst of the grasping materialism of our times, around 
him the eager chase for the almighty dollar, no thought 
of opportunity ever entering the smallest corner of 
his mind, and disturbing his high endeavors; with a 
virtue which the possession of power could not even 
tempt, much less debauch; from whose presence the 
very thought of corruption instinctively shrank back ; 
a life so unspotted, an integrity so intact, a character 
so high, that the most daring eagerness of calumny, 
the most wanton audacity of insinuation, standing on 
tiptoe, could not touch tiie soles of his shoes. 
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They say that he indulged in overweening self- 
appreciation. Ay, he did have a magnificent pride, a 
lofty self-esteem. Why should he not? Let wretches 
despise themselves, for they have good reason to do 
so; not he. But in his self-esteem there was nothing 
small and mean; no man lived to whose very nature 
envy and petty jealousy were more foreign. His 
pride of self was like his pride of country. He was 
the proudest American; he was the proudest New 
Englander; and yet he was the most cosmopolitan 
American we have ever seen. 

He is at rest now, the stalwart, brave old cham- 
pion, whose face and bearing were so austere, and 
whose heart was so full of tenderness; who began 
his career with a pathetic plea for universal peace and 
charity, and whose whole life was an arduous, inces- 
sant, never-resting strugele, which left him all cov- 
ered with scars. And we can do nothing for him but 
remember his lofty ideals of liberty, and equality, and 
justice, and reconciliation, and purity, and the earnest- 
ness, and courage, and touching fidelity with which 
he fought for them; so genuine in his sincerity, so 
single-minded in his zeal, so heroic in his devotion. 

People of Massachusetts! he was the son of your 
soil, in which he now sleeps; but he is not all your 
own. He belongs to all of us in the North and in 
the South—to the blacks he helped to make free, 
and to the whites he strove to make brothers again. 
Over the grave of him whom so many thought to be 
their enemy, and found to be their friend, let the hands 
be clasped which so bitterly warred against each other, 


Let the youth of America be taught, by the story of 


his life, that not only genius, power, and success, but 
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more than these, patriotic devotion and virtue, make 
the greatness of the citizen. If this lesson be under- 
derstood, more than Charles Sumner’s living word 
could have done for the glory of America, will be 
done by the inspiration of his great example. And 
it will truly be said, that although his body lies moul- 
dering in the earth, yet in the assured rights of all, 
in the brotherhood of a reunited people, and in a 
purified Republic, he still lives, and will live forever. 


112. THE DEAD CHRIST. 


NE summer’s evening I lay me down on a moun- 

tain side and slept, and dreamed that I awoke in 

a churchyard. The tower-clock was striking eleven. 

I sought the sun in the void night heaven, as I thought 
it was hidden by an eclipse. 

All the graves were unclosed, and the iron doors 
of the charnel-house were opened and shut by invis- 
ible hands. On the walls were shadows that no one 
threw, and other shadows stalked in mid-air. In the 
open coffins none now slept but the children. In the 
sky there hung a gray, sultry fog, that a giant shadow 
like a net drew ever nearer and closer. 

Above me I heard the distant roar of avalanches ; 
under me, the first shock of an immeasurable earth- 
quake. The church swayed to and fro, torn by two 
ceaseless Discords that stroye in vain to unite in har- 
mony. Above, on the roof of the church, stood the 
dial-plate of Eternity, that bore no figure, and was its 
own index. Only one black finger pointed to it, and 
the Dead sought to read the time on it. 
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At this moment there sank upon the altar a lofty, . 


noble Form, having the expression of a never-ending 
sorrow, and all the Dead cried, ‘‘ Christ, is there no 
God?’’ He answered, ‘‘ There is none.’? Now, not 
only the breasts of the Dead, but every limb quivered, 
and one by one melted away; and Christ said, ‘I 
traversed the worlds, and flew with the constellations 
through the wildernesses of the heavens — but there 
is no God. I ascended as far as Being throws its 
shadow, and gazed into the abyss beyond, and cried, 
‘Father, where art thou?’ but I only heard the ever- 
lasting storm that no power governs. And as I gazed 
upward into the limitless universe for the divine eye, 
I saw nothing but the empty, bottomless eye-socket, 
and Eternity lay upon Chaos. Shriek on, ye Discords, 
rend the shadows with your cries, for He is not.”’ 
Then came into the church —terrible for the heart 
to behold — the dead children who were now awaked 
in the graveyard, and threw themselves before the 
lofty Form at the altar, and said, ‘‘ Jesus, have we no 
father ?’’ and he answered with streaming eyes, ‘*‘ We 
are all orphans; I and you are without a father.”’ 
Then the Discords shrieked more fiercely, the quiv- 
ering walls of the temple fell asunder, and the temple 
and the children sank down, and the earth and the 
sun followed, and the whole structure of worlds sank 
after them; and above—on the summit of infinite 
nature — stood Christ; and as he saw the crushing 
confluence of worlds, the _torch-dance of celestial me- 
teors, and the coral bank of beating hearts, and beheld 
-how one orb after another emptied out their gleaming 
souls into the sea of death, he lifted up his eyes to 
the immeasurable void and said, ‘‘ Empty, void Noth- 
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_ingness! Cold, eternal Necessity! Insane Chance! 


Know ye what is beneath you? How lonely is every 
one in the wide charnel of the universe! I am alone 
by myself. O Father! O Father! where is thine 
infinite bosom, whereon I may rest? Alas! if every 
being. be its own father and creator, why can it not 
also be its own destroying angel ? 

“Ts that aman near me? Thou poor one. Your 
little life is the sigh of Natur’, or only its echo. Ah, 
ye too, too happy dwellers of earth, ye still believe 
in Him. Perhaps at this moment your sun is setting, 
and ye fall amid blossoms, radiance, and tears, and 
clasp your hands and cry amid a thousand tears of 
joy, ‘Thou knowest me too, thou Eternal One, and 
all my wounds, and wilt receive me after death, and 
close them all.’ Unhappy ones, after death they will 
not be closed. Mortal, who art near me, if thou 
still livest, worship Him, else thou hast lost Him 
forever.”’ 

And as I gazed into the gleaming fabric of worlds, 
I saw the raised rings of the giant Serpent of eter- 
nity coiled around the universe, and she wound her- 
self thousandfold around Nature, and crushed the 
worlds together, and grinding them, pressed the in- 
finite temple of God’s universe into one vast grave ; 
and everything became confined, gloomy, and terrible ; 
and an immeasurable outstretched bell-hammer was 
about to strike the last hour of time, and rend crea- 
tion asunder — when I awoke. 

My soul wept for joy that it could again worship 
God, and the joy, and the tears, and the belief in 
Him were the prayer. And when I rose, the sun 
gleamed brightly from behind the full colcencons of 
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